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ALetter from the Publisher 


ith much of Beirut a combat zone last week, there was 
scarcely a place in the city that did not seem to be smack 
in the center of the action. “People broke into tears out of sheer 


nervous exhaustion,” reported Middle 
East Bureau Chief William Stewart after 
one particularly harrowing day of bom- 
bardment. So widespread was the de- 
struction in mostly Muslim West Beirut, 
where TIME’s offices are situated, that 
Beirut Correspondent Roberto Suro was 
dispatched across the Green Line, which 
divides the city, so that he could begin 
operating from the predominantly Chris- 
tian east side. “In effect we set up a satel- 
lite bureau,” he says. “If a sudden and 
devastating attack on West Beirut began, 
we feared correspondents there might be 
pinned down or cut off, in which case I 
would try to cover the battle.” As the Is- 
raeli bombing and shelling increased and 


fighting remained extremely hazardous. But it was possible. 
Cairo Bureau Chief Robert C. Wurmstedt, sent into Beirut two 
weeks ago, found that “you can still travel by taxi, but charges 
jump from $22 to as much as $200 for a nine-mile ride, depend- 
ing on how dangerous an area you want to go to.” Of course, the 
whereabouts of danger was unpredictable. On a quiet street, a 
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Suro, Wurmstedt and Stewart amid Beirut rubble 


electricity and water supplies faltered, TIME’s Abu Said Abu 
Rish moved the bureau's office to the Commodore Hotel, whose 
staff has been making extraordinary efforts to meet the needs of 


hundreds of encamped journalists. 


Though the Israeli bombardment abated as the week went 
on, moving around the city or out into the hills to cover the 
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the wake of Israel's 
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to establish a new, 
unified government in 
beleaguered Lebanon, 
hoping it will advance 
the cause of peace 
throughout the war- 
torn area. 
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small van blew up less than 50 yards 
ahead of Suro, sprinkling his car with 
glass and metal shards. What happened, 
he reports, was that “a Palestinian fight- 
er attempting to remove a wounded com- 
rade from the the van accidentally set off 
a grenade he was carrying.” 

One novel experience for the bureau 
was reporting on a new occupying force— 
the Israelis, who had troops spotted all 
over the area. “When I was transferred 
here nearly seven months ago,” says Suro, 
“IT hardly expected to cover the activities 
of the Israeli army.” Even more startling, 
Stewart found the Israelis covering his ac- 
tivities. On his way to suburban Baabda, 
Stewart came upon an Israeli tank with 


an Israeli TV camera crew in tow. “They asked to interview me, 
and I agreed,” says Stewart. “So I gave my impression of the siege 
for Israeli TV only hours after the bombardment.” 
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Letters 





Falklands Battle 


To the Editors: 

Latin American leaders who are con- 
demning the U‘S. for its actions are miss- 
ing the point [June 7]. U.S. foreign policy 
is not anti-Argentina or anti—Latin 
America, but rather anti-aggression. If 
Britain had invaded Buenos Aires, our 
Government would have undoubtedly 
sided with Argentina. 

Michael Gunin 
Dallas 


Secretary of State Haig should have 
gone immediately to the Organization of 
American States and pleaded that Argen- 
tina is wrong. Even if the members dis- 
agreed, they would have respected us for 
coming to them first. 





Mike J. Mousseau 
Plattsburgh, N_Y. 


| Furies 
In the 
Falklands 


—— 


A Pope 
Comes to 
Britain 
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The U.S. should not forget that in an 
East-West conflict, its important allies 
will be the South Americans. The Euro- 
peans, with or without missiles, will prob- 
ably last a few days, while North and 
South America will be the real fortress for 
the Western world. 

Egon Strauss 
Buenos Aires 


The British government knows very 
well that we are its greatest ally. Never- 
theless, they put us to the test by asking 
for our support in the Falklands crisis. It 
was a backing that Britain almost certain- 
| ly could have done without. Consequent- 

ly, we ruined our delicate relationship 

with Latin America. In the struggle 

| against Soviet expansionism, a strong 

U.S.-Latin American bond is as impor- 
tant to Great Britain as it is to us. 

Anthony Schiano 

Old Bridge, N.J. 





Latin Americans were not stunned 
when Argentina refused to take part in 
the US. grain embargo against the 
U.S.S.R., thereby leaving us holding the 








set when two of their countries threw in 
their lots with OPEC, which put the screws 


) ON us. 


They are all smiles when they stand at 
our door with their hands out, only later to 
raise those hands, clutching American 
arms, against us. The whole world knows 
the sympathies expressed by Argentina 
during World War II. 

A_ doublecross? 
play. 


Turnabout is fair 
John Turner 
Chicago 


The Argentine junta claims it is fight- 
ing colonialism. In this instance it is the 
Argentines who are the colonialists. They 
have conquered by force an island whose 
people do not want Argentine rule. 

James W. Whorton 
New Llano, La. 


Peripatetic Pope 

As an Eastern Orthodox Christian, I 
believe that unity among Christians is im- 
possible in the context of events as pre- 
sented in “A Pope on British Soil” [June 
7). Reunion can occur only when the Pope 
acknowledges he is equal to all of his 
brother bishops and cannot act against 
their wishes. The Pope does not have the 
universal right to rule. Christ alone is 
the head of the church. The Orthodox 

Church will accept no other answer. 
Daniel J. Gorham, Editor 
Axios 
Los Angeles 


Why is it that discussions of Christian 
reunification are always considered from 
the perspective of bringing the stray de- 
nominations back into the fold of Roman 
Catholicism? In the opinion of the world’s 
133 million Eastern Orthodox, this is un- 
realistic. The Orthodox have strayed the 
least from the doctrine established by the 
disciples of Christ. 

Paul M. Ablan 
St. Paul 


Surely the chasm between Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism cannot be closed 
by gestures, visits and embraces. 

(The Rev.) Robert Dunlop 
President, Baptist Union of Ireland 
Brannockstown, Ireland 


You write of Vatican II as if it were 
the greatest thing since ice cream. Many 
Catholics see Vatican II as a surrender 
of traditional Catholicism to the vaga- 
ries of ecumenism. We “papist Catho- 
lics” would rather remain separated 
from the Protestants than join in a wa- 
tered-down church that is no longer Ro- 
man Catholic. If the Anglicans and the 
Lutherans wish to unite with us, we will 
welcome them back. It was they, not 
we, who broke away. 

John Edward Paul Carlueci 
American Papal Loyalist Society 
Everett, Mass. 











One of God's greatest blessings is the 
disunity of Christianity, Were it not for 
religious pluralism, the world might still 
be living in the poverty, superstition, dis- 
ease, ignorance and bloodshed that exist- 
ed until the Reformation. 

Aaron Hiller 
Nashville 


Never before have I appreciated more 
our freedom from state-sponsored reli- 
gion. In this country, church is a choice. If 
we are wise, it will remain so. 

Constance Robertson 
Peoria, Ill. 





Art of Bossing 


As a mail-processing clerk in the U.S. 
Postal Service, I was pleased to read of in- 
dustry’s new-found interest in training su- 
pervisors [June 7]. Nothing can wreck 
morale faster than a supervisor who is dis- 
respectful, insensitive or unfair. By con- 
trast, the smallest gesture of consideration 
from the boss is often repaid by better 
work and less sick leave. Had U.S. busi- 
ness awakened to this 20 years ago, our 
country might not have such poor produc- 
tivity and craftsmanship today. 

Peter Andersen 
Minneapolis 


Troubled Children 


The opinions expressed in your article 
“Dealing with the Problem Child” [June 
7] are not held by all mental-health pro- 
fessionals who work with disturbed young 
people. Some individuals in their late 
teens and early 20s have difficulty in sepa- 
rating from the family. These young peo- 
ple typically do not work or go to school. 
They sleep late, often abuse themselves 
with drugs or alcohol and do not abide by 
household rules. If the young person per- 
sists in his excessive dependency, the par- 
ents may “put him out” for his own good 
as well as theirs. 

Stanley E. Hibbs 
Psychologist 
Atlanta 


Your story exemplifies the lack of un- 
derstanding on the part of many parents. 
The pervading message connotes that 
parents can win by tightening the reins. 
In many cases, excessive behavior control 
helps develop the problem child, and 
more control only exacerbates the situa- 
tion. The best therapy is prevention. Par- 
ents should foster motivation in their 
child. It is parental reluctance to relin- 
quish responsibility and to rejoice in the 
goals attained by the child that leads to 
family altercations. 

Jeffrey Joseph Buran 
Plattsburgh, N_Y. 


Parents with a problem child would do 
well to seek help from one of the growing 
number of doctors and psychologists, and 
a sprinkling of psychiatrists, who hold that 





bag—alone. They have also not been up- 
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“As a chemical industry engineer, 


I work hard keeping my community's 
air clean. After all, my grandchildren 
breathe it, too.” 





Jerry Ivie, Manager of Environmental 
Operations for one of America’s chemical 
companies, with his son and one of 

his granddaughters. 





“ 

raised my son in this com- 
munity. Now he's raising his own 
family in this area. 

“So I'm glad companies like 
mine have developed elaborate 
controls to help keep the air clean. 
Like special ‘scrubbers’ that trap 
tons of sulphur each year. 

“That's only one example. 
America’s chemical companies 
have spent over $15.3 billion on 
pollution control to date. 

“And I'm one of the 10,000 
specialists in the chemical industry 
whose job is protecting the 
environment. 

“| oversee pollution control at 
my plant. My staff and | monitor 
our company's operations 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. If we 
spot anything even slightly un- 
usual, we investigate it. And see 
that it gets corrected. 

“What's more, any of our 
neighbors can call us at any time 
for prompt answers to any ques- 
tions they may have. 

“It's one more way America’s 
chemical companies are working 
to help clear the air.” 





| 
F a booklet that tells how 
we're protecting people and the 
environment, write Chemical 
Manufacturers Association, Dept. 
UT-206, Box 363, Beltsville, MD 
20705. 


Americ 
Cherie Industry 


The member companies of the 
Chemical Manufacturers Association 











2. Let’s not tax away incentive 


Historical perspective makes it amply clear that America’s energy 
crises of the '70s could have been resolved with less pain if this country 
hadn't been overdependent on imported oil. This overdependence 
was intensified by government policy which kept a tight lid on prices 
American producers could charge, thus depriving them of much of their 
incentive to explore for and develop new resources. Over the last two 
years oil prices have been decontrolled, and the results have been 
increased drilling activity and new domestic production. 

The lesson that the marketplace works is one we, as a nation, 
should have learned. But have we? It appears not. At this very moment, 
not only Congress but also a number of states are contemplating new 
tax burdens aimed directly at the oil industry. And they're doing it in 
disregard of declining oil-company profits. 

During the first three months of 1982, earnings of the nation’s 
leading oil companies dropped 30 percent from the corresponding 
1981 quarter and return on investment declined 35 percent. 

Those missing profits are extremely important. In 1981, the U.S. 
produced about 3.1 billion barrels of oil, or about 12 percent of the 
estimated proved U.S. reserves that existed at the start of the year. If 
this country is to continue producing oil at such a rate without 
exhausting its known reserves, domestic producers will have to make 
capital investments estimated by Bankers Trust Company atmore than 
$700 billion between now and 1990 to replace what's being used. They 
can do this only if they have the prospect of sufficient earnings to 
justify a program of this scope—and only if these earnings aren't taxed 
away before they can be invested in new exploration and development. 

Today, as a result of recession, diminished oil consumption, and 
lower profitability, oil companies have already been forced to trim their 
capital expenditures for exploration and development. Over the long 
haul, this doesn't bode well in the event of some new, unforeseen 
disruption in the flow of the Free World's oil supply. 

Yet, Congress is considering a plethora of new taxes to be levied 
specifically on oil companies. And some 21 states have enacted or 
considered a variety of taxes to be levied specifically on oil 
companies—either on their incomes or, in some cases, even on the 
amount of business they do regardless of whether that business is 
profitable or not. Some states have gone so far as to ignore traditional 
revenue practice (taxing income earned by businesses only within the 
state) by taxing the worldwide income of oil companies (and some- 
times only some oil companies). 

The oil industry is increasingly being turned to for new taxes. 
Federal taxes alone, paid by leading oil companies, including income 
and “windfall profits” taxes, skyrocketed from $14 billion in 1980 to $25 
billion last year. This amounted to a tax rate of about 57 percent, 
compared with 38 percent for all other industries. 

If additional taxes on energy are deemed the best way to discour- 
age consumption and defray necessary costs of federal and state 
governments, then they should properly be collected at the retail 
level—not at the production stage. Levying taxes at the production 
stage raises the energy cost ingredient of American-made manufac- 
tured goods, with the result that U.S. manufacturers find it harder to 
compete abroad and, in effect, American jobs are lost to overseas 
competition. 

Taxing away the incentive to find more domestic oil serves only to 
increase American dependence on imports. This, in turn, will continue 
to skew this country's foreign trade balance, delay economic recovery, 
and possibly leave us hostage once more to any future dislocations of 
world oil supplies. 

Isn't it about time we learned this lesson? 


Mobil 











[ Letters ] 


the condition is caused genetically or by a 


biochemical imbalance and requires more 

than psychiatric treatment. Ask any one of 

these frustrated parents. They will tell you 
how ineffectual psychiatry can be. 

Nona Dearth 

Holliston, Mass. 








Horrors of Leprosy 

Leprosy in Senegal, and many other 
Third World countries, wears a different 
face from the one you presented [May 10]. 
Gross mutilations are highly evident 
among the cases seen on the streets. These 
victims have scabs or open sores at the 
ends of their fingers, hands or feet. As the 
scabs fall off and the sores progress, there 
go a few more millimeters of flesh. The 
annual bill of $2 for treatment with dap- 
sone is a substantial sum to the leper seek- 
ing alms to fill a prescription. . 

Rob and Deirdre Rowley 

Dakar 








Resurrecting Emerson 

I would like to reassure Reader James 
Schaap, who is “hard-pressed to find a 
public school where Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son hasn't been replaced by tales of 
streetwise punks” [May 31]. Many of my 
students are streetwise, but also enjoy 
Emerson. His philosophy is applicable to 
the young person today who understands 
that with our economic turmoil “no ker- 
nel of nourishing corn can come to him 
but through his toil bestowed on that plot 

of ground which is given him.” 
Terry Helms Hecker 
Fort Walton Beach, Fla. 


Trekking 
Your jaded Essay on travel distressed 
me [May 31]. Only in recent years have so 
many 8-to-5 workers been able to do what 
the wealthy have been able to do with 
ease for centuries, partake of the pleasure 
and excitement of travel. 
Elaine Breinig 
Oak Park, Ill. 


After having visited 82 countries, I 
keep asking myself these questions: How 
fast should those millions of Chinese 
change to technology or open private 
businesses? Why do Germans seem so 
hungry and pushy, and why do the Japa- 
nese lose their politeness when they leave 
their country? Why do the Soviets prac- 
tice so much birth control and the South 
Americans so little? Why did so few peo- 
ple survive the 11th century pilgrimages 
to Santiago de Compostela in Spain? 

Craig Thorn Jr. 
Hudson, N.Y. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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Love at first sip. 

Delicious Bacardi rum and icy cold Coke. They’ve been winning smiles 


since the turn of the century. And today this refreshing pair is America’s favorite. 
Ahhh Bacardi and Coke, a taste you'll love sip, after sip, after sip. 


BACARDI,rum. The mixable one. Made in Puerto Rico. 
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In business, long distance means quick 
and accurate information. And information 
is money. 

In personal life, long distance means 
Staying in touch with distant families and 
faraway friends 

Wonderful 

What's not so wonderful is the cost of 
long distance. Which is what Sprint se service 
is all about 

At Sprint, we make long distance better 
by making it less expensive. A lot less 


SPRINT. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY SERVICE FOR 
YOUR ORDINARY PHONE. 


expensive. In fact, if you think you're 
spending too much money on long distance 
Calls, Sprint service can save you up to 
30%...40%...even 50% 

You see our extraordinary system routes 
your call through a network of land-based 
microwave transmitters and satellites miles 
in the sky. And all you need is an ordinary 
pushbutton phone 

Call Sprint, the long distance specialist 
We're using high technology to bring the 
cost of long distance, down to Earth 


800-521-4949 


In Michigan call 313-645-6020. 


SPRINT 


WE'RE BRINGING THE 
COST OF LONG DISTANCE 
DOWN TO EARTH. 





You dont put a common vodka in a bottle 
a work of art. 
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“EITHER THIS IS 
THEIR BEST 
SPACE GAME EVER, 
OR MY 
LIVING ROOM IS 
GOING 165 MPH?” 














STAR STRIKE 


Presenting Star Strike: The exciting new space game with brilliant colors, gripping 
tension, and special effects so realistic they appear three-dimensional. 

Just play it once.Then, when the battle’soverand = pygrpey cLecrROnics’ 
the dust is clear, compare Intellivision Star Strike to other I : 
space games. We think you'll agree that color, excitement INTELLIVISION 
and special eff ike the clear winner. ' a 
wee Intelligent Television 






































ME 


Continental now gives you the 
fastest flights between Los Angeles 
and Melbourne, Australia. We're 
faster because we make only one 
stop in beautiful Hawaii, where you 
can stay over for a few days at no 
additional charge. And if your travels 
call for a visit to Sydney, Auckland, 
or even Fiji, we have fast one-stops 
going there as well. 

Were the fastest, with exclusive 
one-stop service to Melbourne. And 
when you fly Continental to any of 
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our cities in the South Pacific, you'll 
get our Statesman Business Class 
service with lots of First Class 
extras some airlines charge more 
for. Like VIP dining service, free 
drinks and entertainment, plus pri- 
ority baggage handling. All at the reg- 
ular economy fare. And our people 
still serve you with the same spirit 
and pride that built our airline. 

For more information or reserva- 
tions, call your travel agent, company 
travel department, or Continental. 


CONTINENTAL& 























Tomorrow's Gashouse Gang. 


They’re future Northern Illinois Gas customers like Chad, Jill and 
Mike McHugh of Glen Ellyn who can continue to count on us for an 
abundant supply of gas for their home. 


Is there a gas shortage? 
Most people are confused about 
America’s energy supply. 
They're concerned for them- 
selves today. And they're con- 
cerned for their children’s 
future. We would like to help 
clear up that confusion and set 
the record straight once and 
for all. 

Methane vs. Petroleum. 
Yes, we are dependent on for- 
eign nations for the oil related 
petroleum product that powers 
our cars and helps turn the 
wheels of industry. This kind 

of energy is definitely in 

short supply. 

Power to spare. Natural 
methane gas is a different ani- 
mal. It's the stuff gas houses run 
on. We get it out of the ground 
right here in the United States. 
And we get plenty. 

You can bank on it. Fact is, 
America already has natural gas 
in reserve to last well into the 





next century. And we keep gas 
close to home in seven under- 
ground storage fields located 
throughout Illinois. 

Only the beginning. We 
haven't even begun to tap all 
the methane that's still under- 
ground. 

Count on Northern. We'll 
deliver your energy now and in 
the future. We're already serv- 
ing over 4% million people in 35 
counties. Our Gashouse Gang 
is growing and our services are 
growing right along with 'em. 
Holding the line on 
operating costs. We serve 
more customers with fewer 
employes than any other 

major gas company in the coun- 


try. Asking our people to work 
more productively during this 
inflationary period is one way 
of preventing your gas bills 
from getting out of hand. 
You can help, too. By insu- 
lating your home and replacing 
your old appliances with the 
new energy-efficient gas models. 
Together we'll keep your bills 
at a minimum and gas energy 
around for generations to come. 
All things considered, we 
can safely predict that your 
future is going to be as bright 
as gas! 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS 


One of the NICOR basic energy companies 


Keeping your future as bright as gas. 




















While the other networks 
were kidding around, 
CNN was covering 
the Falkland Islands crisis. 


On Saturday morning, May 1, the excel when the other network news is 
other TVnetworks were busy doing what taking the morning off. 
they’re good at: in this case, entertaining On Tuesday, May 4, CNN was also 
kids with cartoons. the first to inform you that the H.M.S. 

That same morning, Cable News Sheffield was hit and burning. And only 
Network (CNN) was busy doing CNN showed its viewers live 
what we’ re best at: providing CNN os British newscasts so they could 
live coverage of important news Is see how the English were being 


events wherever, whenever they t news kept informed of the crisis. 
happen. In this case, the British ® No wonder millions of Ameri- 





bomber attack on the Falklands. cans who take their news seriously 
The next day, Sunday, May2, CNN = watchCNN.America’s most 

wasalso the first with news that Argenti- important network. Turn to CIN 

na’s cruiser General Belgrano was sinking. CNN on your system. Or 


Of course, our coverage doesn’t just contact your cable operator. “SA'S Nunc. 








Some things never change... 


And we're spending $35 million to make sure they don't. 
Case in point: Conference Center 7. New as it is, the world’s largest 
urban conference center follows our famous tradition of superb 
facilities, matchless service, prime location. Like the Palmer House 
itself, it's a tradition too good to change. Call 312-726-7500, or your 
Hilton Reservation Service. 


Thank goodness...and the 
Stlner- House HICAGO * A HILTON HOTE 





WE AIM AT 
PERFECT 
HOTEL LIVING 


Brother Hotel has been persuading the 
ultimate goal of perfection — not only in 
what the guests would see and touch, but 
in what they may feel as well. 

At Brother Hotel, quality always goes 
along with appearance. We offer first-rate 
facilities and modern comforts, such as 
pleasant sultes and rooms, delicious 


— 
WASHINGTON [iianceanine 
In a no less enthusiastic way, we treat our 
guests to splendid service, cosy atmo- 
| sphere and the unique brotherly love. 


F ‘ It is perfection we have been aiming at. 
In America’s other Washington, there's a | We keep improving ourselves to get 
world of unforgettable vacation nearer and nearer to that goal, 
experiences waiting. Give us a toll-free 
call and we'll send you a free color 
brochure. Then give us a week and we'll 
show you the time of your life 


1-:800-541-WASH. 
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What Price Glory Now? 


Victories in Lebanon and the Falklands leave a wounded world 





umph sucked empty by the sight of bodies heaped like 

trash, herds of prisoners with hollow faces, children 

coughing in the rubble. Since every war winds up like 
this, nothing better could be expected of the latest two, the fight- 
ing coming to conclusions, or near conclusions, in the past week. 
Still, for several sides, things turned out pretty well. Britain 
closed in on Port Stanley, and won back the Falkland Islands. Is- 
rael closed in on Beirut, and may yet win safety for its northern 
borders. Lebanon, after its period of torment, may—with much 
luck and work—see its sovereignty restored. For its part, the U.S. 
has watched two allies come out on top in two displays of ele- 
gantly executed strategies. Better yet: the Soviets have been 
stung in Lebanon, the surface-to-air missiles they sold to the Syr- 


P=: all victories feel Pyrrhic, the winner's sense of tri- 


| ians lying like scrap sculptures in the Bekaa Valley. If there is lit- 
| tle dancing in the streets, you would think there might at least be 


deep contentment in the mind. There is not. 

That both these wars seem related at all is curious, given the 
blatant differences between them. The fight in the Falklands 
came asa shock, both for its ferocity and its stakes. The invasion 
of Lebanon surprised no one, except insofar as one is always sur- 
prised to see somebody do what he threatens to do. The Falk- 


| lands are of purely symbolic importance to the contenders. Con- 


trol of southern Lebanon is of vital practical advantage to each 
side. Between the British and the Argentines there was a history 
of compatibility; between the Israelis and the P.L.O., a history of 
hatred. Argentina is conservative and anti-Communist; the 


| P.L.O. radical and Communist supported. In the Falklands, the 


Wlustration for TIME by Eugene Mihaesco 











U.S. was watching friend fight friend; in Lebanon, an ally was 
going up against an enemy that has little affection for the U.S. 
And there were the physical differences of climate; of sea battles 
vs. land operations; of the attitudes of the various troops that 
seemed, like their theaters, worlds apart. 

In spite of all this, these two eruptions have a good deal in 
common. Their timing alone connects them. In a letter to Presi- 
dent Reagan the day Israel invaded Lebanon, Prime Minister 
Begin cited the example of Britain’s act of self-defense, thus jus- 
tifying his own nation’s move. Other analogies are more certain. 
Both the British and the Israelis applied short-term solutions to 
long-range problems. Both could have avoided armed conflict 
through negotiations (though this would have been harder for 
the Israelis), but either because of carelessness, stubbornness, ar- 
rogance or suspicion, each chose not to. Both told their allies that 
what they were doing was good not only for themselves but for 
the world as well. Both saw themselves functioning as liberators. 
Both were responding to hostilities; in the case of Britain, to a 
single overt act; in the case of Israel, to a protracted state of dan- 
ger. Both were thus in the right, from a particular point of view; 
and in both instances that right prevailed. 

Oddly, too, there is an analogy in the way that both Britain 
and Israel (no close friends) go about winning their wars. So 
much attention is given to Israel’s military efficiency that one 
tends to forget how practiced and able in this business is the na- 
tion that fought some 60 wars in Queen Victoria’s reign alone. As 
for internal similarities, both Begin and Prime Minister Thatch- 
er recovered some of their political strength at the outset of the 
fighting. The difference at the moment is that Britain has re- 
tained its sense of unity, and Begin is now accused by some of 
misleading his countrymen on the war’s necessity. 

There are analogies between Argentina and the P.L.O. as 
well. Neither side was supported by its allies and neighbors to 
the degree it would have hoped to be. The Organization of 
American States condemned the British loudly but gave barely a 
smile to Argentina’s call for concrete help. The Syrians fired on 
the Israelis, not to back up the Palestinians but to defend their 
own interests in Lebanon. Other Arab states were not about to 
come to the aid of Syrians in Lebanon, and have always had 
mixed feelings about the P.L.O. While pleased to exploit the 
Palestinian cause, partly in order to make life difficult for Israel, 
they also abjure some of the P.L.O. tactics. 

By far the saddest analogy between the Argentines and the 
P.L.O. is the lack of realism both showed in challenging their ad- 
versaries. With the combined assistance ofa controlled press and 
popular folklore, the now deposed President Galtieri and his part- 
ners were able to persuade their citizens that if they all dressed up 
like the Inspector General, Britain was going to lie down and let 
the Falklands be the Malvinas. Whether or not the junta actually 
believed this fantasy, they nonetheless successfully foisted it on 
the people, who now tremble with as much fury as they did a 
month ago with pride. Similarly, the P.L.O. has been playing a 
dangerous game all along, taking pot shots at an enemy ten times 
its strength and simultaneously assuring its public that the origi- 
nal territory of Palestine was eventually reclaimable. The Syrians 
were no less fanciful and misleading in their initial claims of Is- 
raeli planes shot down; reality also intruded there. It is hard to tell 
which is more pathetic: the milling of the displaced and wounded, 
or the zealous mobs goaded by the illusion-mongers. 




































































his said, the victories in the Falklands and Lebanon 

might still offer plenty of cause for celebration. Yet there 

is almost none. After an initial guttural war whoop, Brit- 

ain now seems to have sobered considerably. And Israel 
was never euphoric over its first war in which the country’s life 
was not threatened. Why is this so? 

The most obvious reason is that neither of these victories 
means anything in itself. Not only are the labyrinthine problems 
in each area as difficult as they ever were, but a few more trou- 
bles have developed as a result of the wars. If Britain were to be- 
have prudently and magnanimously in the coming weeks, it 
might be able to use its victory both as a show to the world that a 
principle is intact and as a clean start to the negotiations that it 
haughtily avoided in the first place. Unfortunately, Thatcher's 
current stance is the old one. If she maintains it and decides to 
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patrol the Falklands forever, as much as two-thirds of the British 
navy will be bobbing in the South Atlantic, and NATO will be 
looking to the U.S. for yet more money and more ships. Unless 
Britain uses the moment wisely, Argentina may also be radical- 
ized out of reach, rejecting its bumbling junta but also rejecting 
some of its bumbling Western friends. The U.S. must repair its 
relationship with the region as well, in which, unlike Britain, it 
has permanent interests. 


by their assault. They sought to destroy the military core of 

the P.L.O., and they may succeed. But the Israeli invasion is 

also likely to embolden the most militant factions of the 
P.L.O. Instead of feeling quashed, they may now have been pro- 
vided with a new rationale for terrorism. Nor will an Israeli vic- 
tory in Lebanon settle the issue of a place for the Palestinians to 
live. The U.S. position is not greatly enhanced by all this either. 
It has the perennial task of proving to the Arab states that it is 
not exclusively eager for Israel’s pre-eminence in the area, and it 
may also assume a new political and financial burden of policing 
a reviving Lebanon. 

These are some of the political issues that make both mili- 
tary successes difficult to savor. There are other troubling ele- 
ments—more abstract, but just as real. One is simply the exas- 
peration always felt at watching diplomacy devolve to 
bloodshed. Another is the childish reactions that events like 
these inevitably bring out, especially in observers. Both wars 
have been remarkable for their displays of weapons and tactics. 
The effects of Argentina’s Exocet missiles are still benumbing to 
consider. The story, when finally told, of how the Israelis adapt- 
ed their E-2C Hawkeye surveillance planes to take out the Syri- 
an MiGs is bound to enter national legend. Descriptions of what 
the new equipment can do are spellbinding: ECMs, HUDs, jam- 
ming and antijamming devices; “smart” bombs and “tracer 
lines.” So graceful are the arcs on the maps, so precise the 
computers, it is mortifying to note how easily one gets caught 
up in such things, thereby forgetting (perhaps conveniently) 
that their consequences are thousands dead, tens of thousands 
homeless. 

But the deep source of discouragement in contemplating 
these victories may lie in comparing the power of words with ac- 
tions. The wars in the Falklands and Lebanon were not the only 
major events of recent weeks. During the time that both wars 
were going full tilt, the NATO alliance was meeting in Bonn to 
discuss disarmament. The Pope was urging peace, first in Lon- 
don, then in Buenos Aires. In New York City, some 700,000 peo- 
ple massed to offer a cry against nuclear war—the protesters a 
target of easy mockery for the coolly sophisticated, but 700,000- 
strong nonetheless. At the U.N., more than 120 heads of state 
and national representatives met to talk about making the world 
safe for itself. 

While all these words were being lofted, the existing “little | 
wars” of the world—the ones in Afghanistan, Iran-Iraq, North- 
ern Ireland, Cambodia, Namibia, Chad, Ethiopia-Somalia, 
Guatemala and El Salvador—were joined by two more. The co- 
incidence is noteworthy. After the invasion of Lebanon, an edi- 
torial in the New York Times declared: “There is no point wail- 
ing about what might have been.” Possibly. But that palliative 
countermands all the earlier sage advice proffered by that self- 
same publication, and by this one and by every other voice that 
lobs words against tanks. The P.L.O. could have forsworn terror- 
ism with words. Britain, Argentina and Israel could have negoti- 
ated with words. All took other ways. That may be the abiding 
basis for dissatisfaction with these two victories; that and the re- 
appearance of the monster nationalism, which, at the slightest 
chance, turns civilizations back to tribes. 

After the events of the past weeks, one thing at least is clear: 
the prospect of banning weapons has no casual connection with 
the prospect of banning wars. If anyone comes away from the 
two recent conflicts infused with optimism, it will be the arms 
salesmen, who do not deal in words. Several of their markets are 
now dangerously depleted. To the victors, meanwhile, belong the 
spoils: body counts, colossal costs and some temporary improve- 
ment in their fortunes. To the rest, a feeling of helpless stupidity 
tied earnestly, as ever, to figments of hope. —8y Roger Rosenblatt 


f n Lebanon, the Israelis bought nothing but breathing space 











Acapital under siege, a country held hostage: Israeli shelling kicks up clouds 
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Risks and Opportunities 





Amid the destruction in Lebanon, Israelis and Arabs look to the US. 


The Israeli circle of steel 
swung shut around Beirut. 
Caught in the ancient city, 
the forces of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organiza- 
tion braced for the final as- 
sault. But far more than 
the P.L.O.’s fate hung in 
the balance. Israel’s blitz had thoroughly 
scrambled the pieces of the Middle East 
puzzle, posing enormous risks and offer- 
ing unexpected opportunities to work for 
peace in that embattled and strategically 
vital corner of the world. If the P.L.O. 
were neutralized and the Syrians persuad- 
ed to depart the country, there would be a 
chance that a strong, stable Lebanese gov- 
ernment could be shaped from the various 
Christian and Muslim factions that 
shared power before the 1975-76 civil 
war. The battering of the P.L.O. military 
forces also raised faint hopes that such 
moderate states as Saudi Arabia and Jor- 
dan, freed from the threat of Palestinian 
reprisals, might join Egypt in the Camp 
David peace process. On the other hand, 
there was a grave danger that radicalized 
remnants of the P.L.O. might launch a 
new wave of international terror. If the 
situation in Lebanon flared out of control, 
moderate Arab states might give up any 








immediate hope of working for peace in 
the region and again join the radicals ina 
united front bitterly and militantly op- 


posed to Israel. 


President Ronald Reagan planned to 


| discuss these compelling issues this week 


in Washington with Prime Minister Me- 
nachem Begin. As the crisis deepened, 
Washington labored last week to satisfy 
its recalcitrant Israeli ally while seeking 
to salvage its ties with Arab moderates. 
The Soviets watched from the sidelines, 
denouncing Israel and the U.S., as their 
own Middle East clients, the P.L.O. and 
the Syrians, took a humiliating drubbing 
on the battlefield. Although Moscow 
warned that its national interests were 
threatened by Israel's invasion, U.S. offi- 
cials privately noted with relief the mild- 
ness of the Soviet reaction 

Seeking to head off a bloody show- 
down in Beirut, U.S. officials scrambled 
to restore the short-lived Israeli-P.L.O. 
cease-fire that had broken down on June 
13. U.S. Special Envoy Philip Habib, stu- 
diously keeping out of the public eye, 
worked tirelessly all week in Beirut. He 
met with Lebanese President Elias Sarkis 
and other members of the proposed Na- 
tional Salvation Committee in the hope of 
devising a coalition government repre- 
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of dust and debris on the outskirts of Beirut 








senting all major Lebanese factions. Ha- 
bib’s goal: to encourage a united stand for 
negotiating an Israeli withdrawal and 
dealing with the P.L.O. and the Syrians. 

At Habib’s request, Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig telephoned Israeli Am- 
bassador to the U.S, Moshe Arens on 
Wednesday to ask for a strict 48-hour | 
truce. Habib needed the time to persuade 
the P.L.O. to submit to Lebanese govern- 
ment authority. Arens made no formal re- 
ply, but Israeli guns finally fell silent 24 
hours later than Haig had requested. How- 
ever, an aide traveling with Begin in the 
US. last week told TIME that Israel would 
not commit itself to a formal cease-fire but 
would consider arrangements to allow the 
PL.O. to depart from the capital peaceful- 
ly. Said the aide: “We don’t mind at all if 
the P.L.O. evacuates Beirut. We won’t fire 
at anyone who does not fire at us.” 


hile seeking to get the P.L.O. 
to put itself under Lebanese 
control, Washington held to a 


key premise of U.S. policy in 
the Middle East: the refusal to talk to the 
P.L.O. directly until the organization rec- 
ognizes Israel's right to exist. Instead, the 
Administration was using an elaborate 
chain of intermediaries to contact the 
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The rumble of tanks that changed the kaleidoscope of the Middle East: Israeli forces sweeping north through the village of Khalde 


P.L.O. Begin would talk to Haig, who 
would talk to Habib, who would talk to 
the Lebanese, who, finally, would talk to 
the P.L.O. The responses of the P.L.O. 
would work their way back to Begin and 
Haig through the same elaborate route. 
Said one top USS. official: “It is just too 
early to predict the outcome—or even to 
judge which way things are going.” The 
US. feared there was little time to get the 
P.L.O. to surrender its arms before the Is- 
raelis, contrary to pledges they had made 
from the start, took matters into their own 
hands and attacked Beirut. Said another 
Washington official: “They tell us that 
having gone this far, having lost so many 
lives, they are not going to quit without 
victory one way or the other.” 

The Begin government would like to 
see a new and neutralized Lebanon 
emerge from the rubble: a country with no 
P.L.O., no Syrians, no internecine fighting 
and no quarrel with Israel. As Foreign 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir put it in an Is- 
raeli radio interview, “It is our wish to 
make peace with a Lebanese government 
that wants to make peace with us, and 
that would be capable of doing so. And 
this will happen as soon as it no longer 
faces pressure and threats from for- 
eign elements that endanger Lebanese 
interests.” 

The Israelis want a new Lebanese gov- 
ernment dominated by the faction with 
which they feel most comfortable: the 
right-wing Christian Phalange, led by the 
Gemayel family. Israeli Defense Minister 
Ariel Sharon, the hard-liner who planned 
and directed the sweep into Lebanon, has 
even envisaged turning the country into a 
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Phalangist-controlled state. Other Israeli 
Officials, however, are more flexible and 
see the necessity for forming a broad coali- 
tion of all significant Lebanese political 
groups—including the Muslim leftists led 
by Walid Jumblatt, head of the so-called 
National Movement, which has been 
loosely allied with the P.L.O 

On the eve of Begin’s departure for 
the U.S. last week, his seven-member 
Cabinet committee presented Habib with 
a communiqué titled “A Basic Proposal 
Regarding the Arrangements for the Fu- 
ture.” Among other things, it called for an 
Israeli-Lebanese peace treaty, an end to 
the use of Lebanon as a terrorist base, 
Lebanese government responsibility for 
demilitarization and related agreements, 
the removal of all foreign forces from 
Lebanese soil, and a 25-mile-wide buffer 
zone on Israel’s northern border to be po- 
liced by some form of international peace- 
keeping force 

Since the Administration agreed with 
these basic goals, the Israelis were count- 
ing heavily on the U.S. not only to play 
the leading role in working out a settle- 
ment of the complex diplomatic problems 
in Lebanon but also to help create the in- 
ternational peace-keeping force. Said a 
top US. official: “We still believe Begin 
means it when he says he wants to hold 
not a centimeter of Lebanese soil. But we 
also know damn well that the Israelis will 
never withdraw until they are satisfied 
with the force that fills the vacuum.” 

Ideally, the Begin government would 
like U.S. troops to join the force. Its rea- 
soning: the presence of Americans would 
inhibit any attempt by a revived P.L.O. to 








attack Israel’s northern settlements. But | 
the Administration is far from ready to 
agree to contributing troops for such a 
purpose. Not only would that decision be | 
explosive politically at home, but there is 
the serious danger that moderate Arab 
nations would be convinced that the Ad- 
ministration was simply conforming to 
the desires of Israel 


ull, Haig saw the Israelis’ need for 

US. help in establishing any kind 

of international force as a chance 

to exert some leverage on the Be- 
gin government. His hope: to make Israel 
more amenable to trying to solve the basic 
problem in the Middle East—working out 
some kind of satisfactory arrangement for 
the Palestinians 

Although the U.S. had opposed the 
invasion, Haig saw its consequences as an 
Opportunity that should be exploited: the 
P.L.O. was crippled as a military force; 
the formation of a strong Lebanese gov- 
ernment could induce the Syrians to leave 
the country; and the establishment of a 
solid buffer zone in the south might ease | 
the Israelis’ fears about their security and 
thus make them more willing to come to 
terms with the Palestinians 
With the stakes so high, the Adminis- 

tration last week struggled with the prob- 
lem of how to influence the Israelis in 
general and, specifically, how to persuade 
them not to invade Beirut. An attack on | 
the remaining P.L.O. strongholds would | 
inevitably cause heavy casualties, infuri- | 
ate the Arabs throughout the Middle East 
and compound the difficulties of reshap- 
ing Lebanon 
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Stark evidence of the need to resolve the ancient animosities: a Khalde building lies in ruins; residents search through the rubble for bodies 





The Administration was split over 
how much pressure to put on Begin. Haig 
insisted that the best way to influence the 
Israelis was to work quietly behind the 
scenes. But Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger and Vice President George 
Bush argued that a business-as-usual atti- 
tude toward Israeli aggression would cost 
the U.S. even more credibility among the 
moderate Arab states, which, despite Ad- 
ministration efforts to dissuade them, 
were convinced that Israel had been given 
the implicit backing of Washington for 
the invasion. 


| n addition, the President's closest ad- 
visers in the White House—Edwin 
Meese, James Baker and Michael 

Deaver—wanted the Administration 
to criticize the Israelis openly for more 
personal reasons: they felt Begin had in- 
sulted President Reagan, first by not tell- 
ing the whole truth when he said it was Is- 
rael’s intention to limit its invasion of 
Lebanon to an area within 40 kilometers 
of the border, and then by ignoring Rea- 
gan’s initial plea for a cease-fire as the 
tanks rumbled on to Beirut 

The trio of Meese, Baker and Deaver 
was also still smarting from the fact that 
the Israeli invasion had undercut Rea- 
gan’s trip to Europe, where he was trying 
to demonstrate U.S. leadership in the 
world. Says one bitter Reagan adviser 
“We begged Begin to hold off on anything 
until after Reagan returned to Washing- 
ton, and he didn’t even give us the time 
of day.” 

Ata meeting of the National Security 
Council on Monday that was chaired by 
Reagan, N.S.C. Adviser William Clark 
agreed with Weinberger and Bush that 
the U.S. should express some criticism 
of Israel. When Reagan approved, the 
N.S.C. decided to defer the formal notifi- 
cation to Congress of U.S. intentions to 
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sell 75 F-16 fighters to Israel. But the 

| slowdown, which has no time limit, will 
have little impact, since the aircraft are 
not to be delivered until 1985. To ease the 
wrist tap even further, the announcement 
of the deferral was made quietly 

Next the hard-liners on Israel per- 
suaded the President, over Haig’s objec- 
tion, to have the White House say that Be- 
gin’s scheduled visit with Reagan this 
week was “tentative.” The condition: Is- 
rael should not attack Beirut. But the an- 
nouncement had little impact. State De- 
partment diplomats promptly phoned the 
Israeli embassy in Washington to say that 
the meeting was really still on, and Begin, 
who was already in New York City, os- 
tentatiously called his Cabinet to order his 
colleagues to make decisions about Beirut 
“regardless” of the U.S. threats. As one 
Administration official told TIME Corre- 
spondent Johanna McGeary, “You in- 
dulge in a lot of breast beating and public 
criticism, and Israel will do what it wants 
anyway. Haig’s bottom line is what is 
practical.” 

In the days before his trip to Wash- 
ington to meet with Reagan, Begin made 
it even clearer that he would not bow 
to U.S. demands. Still suffering from a 
painful hip injury sustained last year, 
the Prime Minister hobbled to the ros- 
trum at the Pierre Hotel, received a 
thunderous ovation and then told a Unit- 
ed Jewish Appeal gathering that “the 
Israelis are going to behave as the Czechs 
in 1938 did not. We shall not succumb 
to friendly pressure if anyone tries to 
exercise it on us.” Speaking earlier to 
the Conference of Presidents of Major 
American Jewish Organizations, Begin 
proclaimed that Israel had acted militari- 
ly to make sure that “not one Katyusha 
[rocket] will ever again fall on our 
people.” 

When Haig joined Begin for breakfast 








on Friday morning in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s 29th-floor suite in Manhattan’s Wal- 
dorf Towers, each of the blunt-spoken 
men knew precisely where the other 
stood, The previous day, Begin had spo- 
ken to Haig on the telephone, telling him 
that he deeply resented the feeble attempt 
by the Administration to bully him. For 
45 minutes, after their aides had been dis- 
missed, the two men munched Danish 
pastry, sipped coffee and spoke their 
minds 

Haig said that the U.S. would oppose 
the creation of any Lebanese nation that 
would be a puppet of Israel. The Secretary 
of State also said that the Administration 
would not tolerate any deal that allowed 
the Christian Phalangist militia, acting as 
Jerusalem’s proxies, to destroy the P.L.O. 
in Beirut. That, Haig said, would make 
unification of Lebanon impossible. As the 
talk went on, Haig got the feeling that Is- 
rael would accept any Lebanese govern- 
ment that Habib could patch together, as 
long as it was stable, friendly to Israel and 
determined to prevent the return of the 
P.L.O. as a military force. 


egin presumably set forth the Is- 
raeli position. According to aides | 
in his party, Israel could not be 
held responsible for any action 
that the Christian Phalange might take 
against the P.L.O. While the Israeli gov- 
ernment had honored the 48-hour truce, it 
was not interested in a formal cease-fire 
without any movement toward the dis- 
arming of the P.L.O. by Lebanese au- 
thorities. The reason: fears that the P.L.O 
would use a pause to regroup. Still, the Is- 
raelis were interested in any method that 
would get the P.L.O. out of Lebanon. If 
the forces stayed in the country, they 
could join the Syrians and fight on. To re- 
solve the chaotic affairs of Lebanon, Isra- 


el wanted a diplomatic solution, signed by 
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itself, the Syrians and the Lebanese, that 
would eliminate all foreign troops from 
the country, including the P.L.O. Once 
the Lebanese ruled Lebanon and a suit- 
able peace-keeping force had been in- 
stalled in the south, the Israelis would 
pull out 

If the P.L.O. were forced out of Leba- 
non by a political settlkement, where 
would it go? Most Arab countries would 
refuse to take in the organization because 
of its radicalizing political tendencies 
Last week diplomats speculated that 
some of the 6,000 P.L.O. members in 
West Beirut might go to Syria, Yet even 
Syria, for all its bitterly anti-Israeli 
policies, has refused to allow the P.L.O 
to operate out of its country against Israel 
Indeed, fearing an unstable Lebanon on 
its border, Syria welcomed Lebanon's in- 
vitation to intervene in that country’s 
civil war in 1976 and actually fought 
the P.L.O 

Reflecting on the plight of the P.L.O., 
Mordechai Abir, professor of Middle East 
studies at Jerusalem's Hebrew University, 
said scornfully last week, “Ten days ago, 
the P.L.O. had a pirate state in Lebanon, 
with artillery and other weapons, with 
control over the Beirut airport, Lebanon 
and Arab politics. They were also menac- 
ing Israel's northern settlements. All of a 
sudden they're a bunch of nothings.” 

Nothings they were not—despite the 
grievous damage they had sustained 
“The P.L.O. is not an office or a camp,” 
declared P.L.O. Spokesman Bassam Abu 
Sharif last week. “It is a cause. Even if 
Beirut becomes a graveyard for us all, it 
will be enough for me to have just one of 
our Officers survive. Because come what 
may, the struggle will continue.” 

Just how the P.L.O. would continue 
its struggle is a question mark. Any Arab 
state that would accept the P.L.O. is high- 
ly unlikely to allow it to run its own pri- 
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vate army, as was the case in Lebanon, or 
use its territory as a base for terrorist op- 
erations against Israel. 

One clear sign of how badly the 
P.L.O. was damaged by the Israeli attack 
was that the organization turned to the 
Egyptians to try to negotiate a cease-fire 
Egypt had been an anathema to most of 
the Arab world because it had made a 
separate peace with Israel. Another ex- 
ample of shifting Middle East politics last 
week was Egyptian President Hosni Mu- 
barak’s warm welcome in Saudi Arabia 
Mubarak had gone there to pay his re- 
spects to the new ruler, King Fahd 


ice President George Bush and a 
high-level U.S. delegation also 
flew into Riyadh last week. After 
keeping the Americans wailing 
for three hours, the King told them blunt- 
ly that the invasion was an outrage and 
that the U.S. must do everything it could 
to get the Israelis out of Lebanon. While 
not accusing Washington of direct com- 
plicity in the attack, Fahd blamed the 
Reagan Administration for acquiescing 
in the Israeli action. Still, the pragmatic 


Fahd was thought by some analysts to be | 


secretly pleased at the weakening of the 
P.L.O. Like Iran’s revolutionary fervor, 
the P.L.O.’s radicalism represents a po- 
tential threat to the stability of the Arab 
world. Fahd was also known to be unhap- 
py about the P.L.O.’s failure to support 
publicly the eight-point Middle East 
peace plan he proposed last year 

As fortunes changed in the Middle 
East, the Syrians were losing both equip- 
ment and face. Humiliated on the battle- 
field by the Israelis, they were criticized 
by every Arab state for their failure to 
fight wholeheartedly for the Palestinians 
and their willingness to make a separate 
cease-fire. The situation in Syria has been 


complicated by the arrival in Damascus 





last week of some 2,000 Iranian volun- 
teers, wearing green headbands and hold- 
ing aloft pictures of Ayatullah Khomeini 
Their mission: to help Syria wage war on 
Israel—despite the arms aid that Israel 
provided the Khomeini regime in its war 
against Iraq. There were reports that a to- 
tal of 50,000 Iranians was expected in Syr- 
ia. Iran's U.N. Ambassador Said Rajaie- 
Khorasani last week charged that “the 
U.S. encouraged Israel’s bloody adven- 
ture in order to save [Iraqi President] Sad- 
dam Hussein, strengthen the hand of the 
reactionary regimes in the region, weaken 
progressive forces and indulge Israel's ex- 
pansionist designs.” He also charged 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia with being “pil- 
lars of U.S. expansionism.” 

Another Arab country potentially af- 
fected by the Lebanese crisis was Jordan, 
whose 70% Palestinian population is 
ruled by the minority Hashemite dynasty 
of King Hussein. Having violently ousted 
the P.L.O. in 1971, Hussein had no desire 
to see his country invaded again by guer- 
rillas fleeing Lebanon. Already there is an 
air of instability and rising tension in the 
country. The cause: the arrest of 60 anti- 
government Sunni fundamentalists. If 
any lasting agreement can be reached in 
Lebanon, Hussein might become a key 
man in efforts to work out a settlement for 
the Palestinians. His formula for solving 
the problem is to form a demilitarized 
State or entity on the West Bank that 
would be fed -rated with Jordan 

The Israeli invasion has sparked a 
vigorous debate among foreign policy an- 
alysts in the U.S. and abroad over the 
prospects for Middle East peace and the 
role Washington should play in promot- 
ing a settlement. Haig’s view of the situa- 
tion as a golden opportunity was forceful- 
ly supported last week by his onetime 
mentor, former Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger, whose experience in negotiat- 
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But nothing seems too complicated 
for Mr. Goodwrench. 














| need to rely on Mr. Goodwrench to take care of my car. 
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Mr. Goodwrench's advice. Mr. Goodwrench has had General Motors 
training. So it seems reasonable to me that he’s the mechanic 
ifolmants Mi al-amia\ Cl {merc m@alsicieeclas ese 


Mr. Goodwrench not only has the smarts, he has the parts. 
If my car needs parts, | want genuine GM parts. Andd expect Mr. Goodwrench 
to have them available. All | have to do is ask for them. Best of all, 
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to be competitive with other places | could take my car 
around here for service. 


So keep that great GM feeling with genuine GM parts at 
participating independent Mr. Goodwrench dealers 
selling Chevrolets, Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, Buicks, Cadillacs, 
GMC and Chevy trucks. 
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What “if” means is a lot of investments depend on circumstances beyond anyone's control. 
It means they're risky. 

But at America’s Banks, you don't have to take risks to make money. Because the deposits 
you have in any individual bank are insured for up to $100,000. 

What that means is your money will be safe and sound and growing no matter what 
happens. If it's in the bank, that is. 
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Destroyed Israeli M-6O Patton tank near Sidon 


ing the 1974 and 1975 Sinai disengage- 
ments helped prepare the way for the his- 
toric Israeli-Egyptian peace treaty four 
years later. Writing in the Washington 
Post, Kissinger maintained that the inva- 
sion could help overcome the “fragmenta- 
tion” of U.S. policy and lead to a compre- 
hensive solution of the three major 
Middle East problems: 1) the Lebanese 
crisis, 2) the talks on autonomy for Pales- 
tinians in the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
and 3) the threat to Western interests in 
the gulf. 

Kissinger’s approach was largely 
based on the assumption that the P.L.O 
was destroyed militarily and had been 
abandoned by the Arab states. That, plus 
the chance to eliminate the Syrian pres- 
ence in Lebanon, opened the way to es- 
tablishing a strong central Lebanese gov- 
ernment. Thus, argued Kissinger, the 
results of the Israeli invasion “were con- 
gruent with the interest of the peace proc- 
ess in the Middle East, of all moderate 
governments in the area and of the 
United States.” 


© get the Palestinian autonomy 
talks going again, Kissinger urged 
the U.S. to “nudge” the Israelis 
closer to the Egyptian view that 
the negotiations should produce a self- 
governing entity that could eventually 
lead to a Palestinian state. At that point, 
Jordan might enter the negotiations, 
which in turn could lead other moderate 
Arab states to support the process. As for 
Saudi Arabia and the other gulf states, 


whose greatest fears are the spread of 


Iranian revolutionary agitation and Mus- 
lim fundamentalism, the U.S. could lay 
the basis for a limited “strategic consen- 
sus” by guaranteeing the countries’ “terri- 
torial integrity’ and supporting their 
“present domestic institutions” —presum- 
ably meaning their current regimes 
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Israeli troops atop an armored vehicle in northern Lebanon 


Other analysts, while differing on de- 
tails, shared the basic optimism behind 
Kissinger’s formula. Joseph Churba, pres- 
ident of the Center for International Secu- 
rity, a Washington-based think tank, ech- 
oed the Israeli argument that its military 
victory meant “the West Bank Arabs 
could now negotiate autonomy along the 
lines of the Camp David peace agree- 
ment, without fear of retribution from the 
P.L.O.” Joseph Sisco, former Under Sec- 
retary of State and a major figure in the 
1974-75 negotiations, said that the Ad- 
ministration must get involved not only in 
working out the conditions for the with- 
drawal of foreign troops from Lebanon 
but in the process of bringing together the 
many factions in the country. “If the 
Christians are willing to try for a serious 
reconciliation on the basis of the principle 
of political, economic and social equality 
with the Muslims, then there is some 
hope,” said Sisco 

But a large number of experts at- 
tacked the notion that the invasion might 
offer any long-term solutions to the Mid- 
dle East crisis. George Ball, former Under 
Secretary of State, was one of the harshest 
critics of the U.S. policy that was evolving 
last week. Said he: “The Administration 
is indulging in an act of self-deception to 
think that the invasion will improve 
chances for a negotiated solution to the 
Palestinian problem in the occupied areas 
of the West Bank and Gaza Strip. All this 
has done is to make real negotiations im- 
possible because it strengthens the hands 
of the most radical elements. What it has 
done is make martyrs out of the P.L.O 
It certainly doesn’t mean an end to 
P.L.O. activity.” 

Others stressed the long-range diplo- 
matic and strategic risks engendered by 
the Israeli move. Said Richard Falk, a for- 
eign policy analyst at Princeton Universi- 
ty: “In the short term, the invasion ap- 


pears to strengthen the position of Israel 
and create a generally favorable diplo- 
matic situation for the U.S. But it also 
has as a side effect the greater isolation 
of both Israel and the US. on a global 
level, and that has important implications 
for the quality of U.S. leadership in 
the world.” 


n the eyes of many analysts, the pres- 

ent crisis was a result of insufficient 

attention by the Reagan Administra- 

tion to Middle East problems and re- 
peated Administration weakness in the 
face of Israeli intransigence. Said Harold 
Saunders, former Assistant Secretary of 
State for the Near East: “The Reagan Ad- 
ministration warned Israel in no uncer- 
tain terms not to move into Lebanon. Not 
only did Israel proceed to invade, but it 
did so at the worst of all possible times 
from a U.S. standpoint. What does that 
tell you about Israel’s respect for the 
U S 9” 

Saunders warned that Begin is proba- 
bly prepared to occupy Lebanon for as 
long as it takes to see that his terms 
are met. If so, said Saunders, “the U.S 
should be tough with the Israelis. They 
should be told that if they don’t withdraw 
after a reasonable transition period, we 
will not support them. At all. Period. At 
the same time, we should work to see that 
the U.N. peace-keeping force is a credible 
one and that the factions in Lebanon 
come together.’ 

But Princeton's Falk and others doubt 
that the Reagan Administration, or any 
other, for that matter, would be willing to 
take the domestic political consequences 
of opposing Israel in a showdown. Pre- 
dicted Ball: “I think what Haig and Rea- 
gan will do is have a conversation with 
Begin and then send him some more 
airplanes.” 

Certainly there for 


is urgent need 
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in the aftermath of battle: Defense Minister Sharon at the gove 
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“You Have to Level with Begin” 


While serving as Jimmy Carter's special Middle East ambassador in 1979-80, 
Sol Linowitz spent countless hours trying to fathom the complex personality of 
Menachem Begin. As President Reagan prepared to confront Begin on the invasion 
of Lebanon, TIME asked Linowitz for his views on dealing with the Israeli Prime 
Minister: 


Boe is a man of many moods, with a wide swing of emotions. He can be 
very gentle, quiet, sentimental. Yet he can also act like a thundering 
prophet out of the Old Testament. He is a man who walks in his own history. 
His family was wiped out in the Holocaust, and that hangs over everything 
he thinks about. 

Nothing bewilders him more than to get conflicting signals. Time and again 
we have assured him of our commitment to Israel’s security. Then he hears that 
we are planning to supply AWACS [airborne warning and control systems] to Sau- 
di Arabia and arms to Jordan. He does not know how to relate this to what he 

_ thinks is our understanding of him. 

Begin loves to argue. He is a lawyer and proud of it. 
He is very careful about every word, so precise about ev- 
ery nuance of the language. You have to be as careful as 
he is. He has a fantastic memory, so he remembers what 
you have said. 

I believe Begin prides himself on being a man of his 
word, on doing what he says he is going to do. He takes very 
badly the allegation that he does not abide by his commit- 
ments. That is important in understanding Begin as a proud 








leader who speaks with great determination, with the feel- 
ing that he knows the right course for the future and that he 
is trying to find peace in the midst of warlike neighbors. 

A hard-line, get-tough attitude is not the way to move 
Begin. He will become even more adamant about his assertions if he feels that 
threats are being used and pressure applied in order to get him to give way. If we 
take that approach, he may become more intractable, and, what is more, the Is- 
raeli nation may rally around him with a passion. 

Begin believes in telling us bluntly what he expects of us, so it is vitally impor- 
tant that we level with him if we are going to deal with him effectively. We don't 
do that. We skirt that kind of directness. We go through curious steps, such as 
suggesting that the President will not meet with him because we are dissatisfied 
about what he may be doing in Beirut. There is the perception on his part that we 
lack forthrightness in dealing with him. 





Sol Linowitz 





mmor’s residence in Baabda; Israeli troops sort captured P.L.O. weapons 


progress on the West Bank autonomy 

talks. Saunders believes that the US. | 
should now work to get the moderate Arab | 
states to join in the Camp David peace | 
process. Said he: “Now is the time for the | 
Administration to add the next link in the | 
chain after Camp David.” One way to do 


| that, suggested former National Security | 


Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski, would be 
the appointment by the U.S. of “a high- 


| level negotiator to take charge and ensure 


| that the West Bank process gets back on 


| track, so that we can do something about 





settling the Palestinian problem. Vital 
strategic interests are at stake.” Others, in- 
cluding Anthony Lewis, the liberal politi- 
cal columnist for the New York Times, 
suggested that Kissinger himself was the 
man to negotiate a settlement 

Ultimately, the U.S. will have to in- 
duce the Israelis to offer the West Bank 
and Gaza Palestinians a far more indepen- 
dent life than Jerusalem is so far propos- 
ing. Said a senior British diplomat: “The 
U.S. must now grasp the nettle of Israeli 
intransigence and force its client state— 
because that’s what the relationship is in 
reality—to accept that the Palestinians | 
have as much right as the Jews themselves 
to an independent homeland.” 

If there was one point of agreement 
among the Middle East analysts who were 
optimistically or worriedly considering 
the situation in Lebanon, it was that the Is- 
raeli blitz had essentially settled nothing 
The effort may be tardy, and it may be 
doomed to failure because of the complex- 
ity of the challenge, but the Reagan Ad- 
ministration was clearly moving in the 
right direction last week as it tried to finda 
political solution for Lebanon that might 
in time help answer the enduring and fun- 
damental question: What is to become of 
the Palestinians? —Sy Thomas A. Sancton. 
Reported by David Aikman with Begin and 
William Stewart/Beirut 
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Fire and destruction near Beirut: Palestinians race with water hoses to douse a car set aflame by Israeli bombing 


| Tightening the Noose 





The Israelis besiege Beirut to await a truce—or a showdown 


As US. Special Envoy 
Philip Habib and leaders 
of Lebanon's warring fac- 
tions sought desperately to 
concoct a truce, the roar of 
tanks and the thump of ar- 
tillery fire threatened to 
make a mockery of their 
efforts. The 60,000-strong Israeli force, 
still trying to consolidate its control over 
southern Lebanon, advanced to the out- 
skirts of Beirut. There the Israelis linked 
up with Christian Phalangist allies to 
impose a stranglehold over 6,000 Pales- 
tinian guerrillas and 1,500 Syrian soldiers 
trapped inside the western part of the city. 

The encirclement began when a ten- 
tative cease-fire between the P.L.O. and 
Israel broke down only nine hours after 
taking effect. As Israeli gunboats bom- 
barded the mainland and F-15 and 
F-16 jets resumed their raids over 
Palestinian camps near Beirut, Israeli 
armored columns successfully chal- 
lenged P.L.O. guerrillas and Lebanese 
Muslim militias for control of an im- 
portant road junction at Khalde, six 
miles south of the capital’s inter- 
national airport. An Israeli convoy 
then rolled northeast through twisting 
mountain passages toward the strate- 
gic Beirut-Damascus highway. 

Within hours, dozens of Israeli 
tanks and armored personnel carriers 
were parked a few hundred yards from 
the Presidential Palace in Baabda, five 
miles southeast of Beirut. Looking 
dazed but delighted, Israeli troops 
were hailed as heroic liberators by the 
Christian residents, who showered 
them with rice, flowers and candy. Lo- 
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cal merchants calculated a rate of ex- 
change between Israeli shekels and Leba- 
nese pounds (4.3 to 1) as the arriving 
soldiers queued up to buy souvenirs or get 
haircuts. One Israeli admired the local 
begonias and explained how just a few 
days earlier he was cultivating his own 
garden on a kibbutz. “I am amazed to be 
here,” he said. “I never thought we would 
go past Sidon.” 

After discussing strategy with Phalan- 
gist leaders over tea at Baabda’s town hall, 
Israeli Defense Minister Ariel Sharon is- 
sued a call for Syria's 85th Brigade to with- 
draw from the Beirut vicinity and join the 
bulk of Syrian forces in the Bekaa Valley 
to the east. Damascus abruptly rejected 
the demand, insisting that unlike the Is- 
raeli occupation troops, Syrian forces had 
been dispatched to Lebanon as part of an 
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Arab peace-keeping contingent in 1976 
with the approval of the local government. 
Sputtered an angry Syrian official: “We do 
not, I repeat, do not tolerate ultimatums 
from that mad dictator [Prime Minister 
Menachem] Begin.” 

The Syrian rebuff effectively ended a 
tenuous four-day truce between the two 
armies. Heading north from their fortified 
positions in Baabda, Israeli armor cut the 
Beirut-Damascus highway just west of 
Jamhur, less than a mile from Syrian tank 
and infantry posts. By seizing Beirut’s sur- 
rounding hilltops, the Israelis choked off 
all main supply and exit routes for the 
Syrian and Palestinian units remaining in 
the capital. 

Just south of Beirut, the Israelis 
slowly began to tighten the noose around 
Palestinian defenses, establishing com- 
manding positions above the city’s air- 
port, east of the runways. Backed by 
Israeli artillery barrages, Christian Pha- 
langist forces on Wednesday captured 
a Palestinian stronghold on the science 





suese Campus of the Lebanese University at | 


Shuweifat. Israeli officers denied that 
their commandos were involved. “The 
Christians are doing the fighting,” ex- 
plained an Israeli colonel. “We are just 
looking.” 

By late in the week, the surviving 
core of the Palestinian guerrilla army 
was completely surrounded in West 
| Beirut. Phalangist guides directed Is- 
raeli armor through the streets of East 
Beirut, not far from the capital's so- 
called Green Line dividing the Chris- 
tian and Muslim sectors. Israeli gun- 
boats patrolled the port and coastline, 
thwarting nearly all naval traffic. To 
the south, invasion troops occupied a 
wide arc, stretching from the Khalde 
road junction into Beirut’s surrounding 
hills, merging with Phalangist forces 
and blocking any escape. 
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Weary Israell soldier rests in Tyre 
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Nonetheless, Palestinian forces dog- 
gedly continued to challenge the Israeli 
occupation troops. Some 300 P.L.O. hold- 
| outs barricaded themselves inside the Ein 
el Hilweh refugee camp near Sidon and 
pelted Israeli positions with mortar fire 
before being flushed out. Other P.L.O. 
guerrillas, however, were said to have 
found refuge in the hills. Admitted an Is- 


raeli officer: “The territory has not yet 
been sterilized.” 
In West Beirut, P.L.O. Chairman 


Yasser Arafat tried to galvanize his belea- 
guered forces for a last stand. Speaking on 
the Voice of Palestine radio station in an 
angry, desperate tone, Arafat vowed to 
turn Beirut into “the graveyard of the in- 
vader and the Stalingrad of the Arabs.” 
Arafat and other top P.L.O. officials 
spurned calls to surrender their arms in 
exchange for safe escort out of Beirut. 
Young guerrillas bulldozed walls of red 
clay to serve as barricades and cut holes in 
street pavements to plant mines. Despite 
the overwhelming odds, Palestinian mo- 
rale seemed high. Said a P.L.O. major: 
“We have grown up fighting in the streets 
of Beirut. It is what we do best.” 

On a butte with a panoramic view of 
the city and its suburbs, the Israelis set up 
new headquarters in a large Catholic high 
school. While most soldiers relaxed by 
shopping, sunbathing or enjoying the 
beautiful if war-pocked landscape, some 
Israelis pondered the grim vision of more 
death and destruction if negotiations fail 
and the final battle for Beirut takes place. 
“We do not want to go in there,” sighed an 





| infantryman, gazing down on the capital. 


David Halevy/Baabda rand Roberto Suro/Beirut 
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“We want to go home.” Across the Green 
Line in West Beirut, a few miles away, a 
Palestinian guerrilla took another view. 
“We will fight here to the last man if we 
must,” he said. “We have nowhere else 
to go.” —By William Drozdiak. Reported by 





Agony of the Innocents 





For Lebanon’s civilians, death and suffering are the victors 


Hundreds of Palestinian 
refugees sat disconsolately 
under makeshift tents in 
the dusty, grubby Beirut 
park that goes by the ab- 
surdly fancy name of Gar- 
} den of the Arts. Among 
them was Nefalah Farour, 
38, who had fled the P.L.O.-dominated 
port of Tyre on the first day of the Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon. Accompanied by 
five of her seven children, she had walked 
through the mountains to the dubious 
safety of Beirut. Exhausted, she squatted 
on a flattened cardboard box and fretted 
over the fate of the two youngsters she had 
been obliged to leave behind in her flight 
from the Israeli shelling. The two chil- 
dren had been playing at a neighbor's 
house when the family ran. Had they sur- 
vived? The answer remained buried in the 
rubble of Tyre. 

Such scenes of human displacement 
and despair had become appallingly com- 
monplace in Lebanon in the aftermath of 
the Israeli blitz. To look into the plight of 
the civilians who were in the path of the 
invasion, TIME sent four journalists into 
the area: Beirut Correspondent Roberto 
Suro, Jerusalem Correspondent David 
Halevy, Cairo Correspondent Robert C. 
Wurmstedt and Reporter Leroy Aarons. 
Their combined report: 

In the first days of fighting, hundreds 


a, 





of civilians, warned by Israeli leaflets | 


dropped from the air of the coming at- 
tack, had rushed to the beaches, where 
they waited for two days without food or 
water. Others fled to the countryside or 
the capital. Trekking back after the cease- 


fire, many found their homes _severely 





damaged or destroyed. Still uncounted 
dead were hidden under the shattered 
masonry of their buildings and shops. An 
incalculable number of wounded lay in 
makeshift hospitals. 

Estimates of the total number of dead, 
injured and homeless varied wildly. Unit- 
ed Nations Secretary-General Javier 
Pérez de Cuéllar said that 1.5 million peo- 
ple—half the population of the country— 
had been affected by the fighting. Accord- 
ing to Lebanese sources, about 10,000 
were killed and 16,000 wounded. The 
State Department’s Agency for Interna- 
tional Development said that about | 
600,000 people from Beirut and southern 
Lebanon had been “directly affected.” 
Butofficials of the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross, which is distributing 
medical supplies in Lebanon, called these 
estimates “much exaggerated.” By Red 
Cross reckoning, about 300,000 civilian 
refugees had been displaced in southern 
Lebanon, the majority eventually return- 
ing to their homes in Israeli-occupied ter- 
ritory. Whatever the exact figures, the toll 
in human suffering was shockingly high. 





n Sidon and Tyre, where some 3,000 

Palestinian guerrilla fighters had been 
based, civilians were the hardest hit. In 
Sidon the stench of death hovered around 
Israeli headquarters on bombed-out Maa 
Rouf Saad Square. “There is no way of 
knowing how many people died because 
so many are buried in the bomb shelters,” 
said a local official. Block upon block 
of high-rise apartment buildings were 
smashed. Furniture and clothing hung 
from gaping holes in the buildings. A few 
houses were still burning. White flags | 
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Arab Red Cross aides helping Beirut wounded into ambulance; refugees along the coastal road; a dead hand amid the rubble 


made of bedsheets were tied to automo- 
bile antennas and to television aerials 
Tresha Baassiri, 27, who had come to Si- 
don from Houston, Texas, to visit her 
Lebanese husband's relatives, fumbled for 
words to describe the horror. “Anyone 
who has never lived through it just cannot 
imagine what it was like,” she said. “You 
finally welcomed the explosions because 
it meant that the awful screaming of the 
jets coming in for an attack would end.” 


t the Meome’h Palestinian refugee 

camp near Sidon, Jihan Mahmud, 41, 
was beginning to prepare dinner for her 
husband and their 14 children when the 
Israeli air and sea attack began. The fam- 
ily ran into one of the camp's under- 
ground shelters. “About 50 of us were 
cramped in the shelter,’ Mrs. Mahmud 
said. “The one next to ours was hit. There 
were hands and heads—pieces of peo- 
ple—fiying everywhere. When that hap- 
pened I couldn't stand it any more, so we 
just ran.” Like other Palestinians in the 
camps, Mahmud and her relatives piled 
into whatever vehicles were available and 
headed for Beirut. In the confusion, she 
was separated from her husband and a 
daughter. Two weeks later she was 
camped out in the Garden of the Arts, 
where she stayed for two days. “I just 
want to go home,” she said. “I know our 
house is destroyed, but I would live under 
a tree if I had to. I want to see my husband 
and daughter.” 

In Tyre, cement-block structures, cor- 
rugated metal and glass lay crumpled and 
twisted under the blow of the Israeli as- 
sault and P.L.O. resistance. Automobiles, 
totaled by shells, lay belly-up like helpless 
insects. AL an improvised hospital, a Paki- 
stani surgeon who has worked in the city 
for the past four years praised the Israelis 
for dropping leaflets in Arabic warning 
the townspeople to evacuate before the 
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bombings began. As a result, the vast ma- 
jority of civilians had survived in Tyre, 
though many were wounded, including 
the 17 men, women and children who 
were in the tiny clinic. One woman, so 
slight that she seemed to fill only 
half the bed, had been injured in the 
head during the bombardment of a Pales- 
tinian refugee camp. In apparent deliri- 
um, the woman repeated in Arabic, 
“Where is my husband?” 

Refugees from the Palestinian-domi- 
nated town of Damur, twelve miles south 
of Beirut, swarmed last week into the cap- 
ital, seeking refuge from the bombing 
Four hundred refugees made their way 
into the abandoned Concorde Theater, 
where they slept on the concrete floor 
without blankets. There was no milk for 
their children, though the Red Cross had 
provided some canned food. Said a 90- 
year-old woman, gesturing at her squalid 
surroundings: “I am a Palestinian and 
look at what Palestinians are today 
nothing but rubbish.’ Mustafa Kamal, 
37, a baker from Damur, came to the the- 
ater with his five children. “As soon as 


the first bombs dropped, I knew we 
had to leave,” he said. “But for the 
first time in my life I cannot feed 


my children.” 

There were scarcely enough hospitals 
and doctors in Beirut to tend to those in- 
jured in the bombings. Lines of stretchers 
waited outside the American University 
Hospital. Distraught civilians kept vigil 
at the city morgue. The old, long-empty 
Triumph Hotel was converted into a 
P.L.O. hospital. Most of the patients were 
from the three Palestinian camps near 
Beirut airport that had been bombed by 
Israeli jets. In one of the dingy rooms on 
the fourth floor lay Autra Waehe’h, 43, 
who had deep shrapnel wounds in her 
right side. An Israeli bomb had crashed 
into the house next to hers at Bourj- 
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el-Barajneh refugee camp. The blast 
knocked out a wall of Mrs. Waehe’h’s 
house, killing her 23-year-old daughter 
and seriously injuring her 16-year-old 
son. Waehe’h, a Palestinian, talked only 
of her desire to return home to her shat- 
tered house and start her life again. “I’m 
not afraid,” she said. “Everything is 
from God.” 

Last week, amid reported criticism of 
Israel for preventing some relief supplies 
from reaching Lebanon, the U.S. and oth- 
er Western countries prepared to send aid 
to the civilian victims of the war. In 
Washington, a House panel voted $20 
million in emergency help for Lebanon 
France sent the ship Argens with 35 tons 
of supplies. U.N. Secretary-General Pérez 
de Cuéllar announced that the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency would 
supply $1.5 million for food, medicine, 
shelter and other necessities, and the 
U.N. World Food Program would deliver 
food worth $11.5 million 


Ss tll, continued fighting around Beirut’s 
international airport has so far pre- 
vented U.N. agencies from airlifting sup- 
plies. The International Committee of the 
Red Cross has been able to dispatch aid to 
Lebanon via Syria and Israel. In addition, 
the Israelis are gearing up to help the civil- 
ians they have made to suffer so grievous- 
ly. Last week they sent a convoy of 20 am- 
bulances, ten medical-supplies vehicles 
and 25 doctors to Tyre and Sidon. Individ- 
ual Israelis have donated chocolate candy, 
blankets and clothes to Lebanese young- 
sters. There was even a scheme devised by 
the Israeli National Labor Federation to 
bring homeless mothers with infant chil- 
dren from Lebanon into Israeli homes for 
several weeks. Such moves were admira- 
ble. But to the innocent victims of Israel's 
push northward, there was little that could 
justify the suffering —By Patricia Blake 
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Funeral procession: mourning Saudi princes carry the bier of King Khalid through the streets of Riyadh 
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_Monarch with Global Vision | 





A friend of the US. Fahd becomes King of Saudi Arabia 


To Arabians, he was a be- 
loved figure, more at home 
sipping tea with Bedouins 
in the desert than discuss- 


@) ing policy in the corridors 
of power. Diplomats were 


} often surprised, one visitor 
recalled, when he would 
engage them in talk about “the stars, 
hunting and spring rains, topics that 
made his eyes brighten.” He was a reluc- 
tant monarch who ascended the throne to 
preserve family unity, and he eagerly del- 
egated authority to younger and more so- 
phisticated members of the royal family. 
When he died last week at the age of 69, 
Khalid ibn Abdul Aziz ibn Saud, King of 
Saudi Arabia since 1975, was revered as 
a wise ruler who provided a mantle of 
tradition and stability to his country 
through an era of unparalleled turmoil 
and change. 

The King’s death came at an awk- 
ward moment. The Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon had once again exposed the 
weaknesses and divisions of the Arab 
world. And Iran’s recent victories in the 
war with Iraq posed an indirect threat to 
the moderate Arab monarchies of the 
Persian Gulf. 

But a swift and sure transition of pow- 
er had already been arranged by the Saud 
family’s council of elders. Within hours, 
Khalid was succeeded by Crown Prince 
Fahd, 60, his able and ambitious half 
brother, who has in effect been running 
the kingdom on a day-to-day basis since 
Khalid became King in 1975. In a voice 
heavy with emotion, the new King in- 
formed his countrymen of Khalid’s death 
over Saudi radio. “Our love for him com- 
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pels us to continue his march, pursue his 
hopes and complete his plans,” he said. In 
accordance with Islamic law and Saudi 
custom, Khalid’s body was wrapped in a 
brown shroud and buried in an unmarked 
grave before sunset on the day he died. 

A more worldly and dynamic person- 
ality than Khalid, King Fahd is widely 
viewed as the Saudi leader most sympa- 
thetic to U.S. policies. His accession sig- 
nals no major change in the kingdom’s 
policies. Said a U.S. State Department of- 
ficial: “We are looking forward to more of 
the same basically sound cooperative re- 
lationship that we have had with Saudi 
Arabia for the past few years.” 


ith equal speed and in strict accor- 
dance with royal protocol, the rul- 
ing hierarchy elevated Prince Abdullah, 
59, a half brother of Fahd’s, to Crown 
Prince. Abdullah, who is commander of 
the national guard, is considered an artic- 
ulate advocate of Arab nationalism and 
Palestinian rights (see box). Prince Sultan, 
58, a full brother of Fahd’s, became sec- 
ond in line to the throne. He will retain 
his positions as Minister of Defense and 
Aviation and commander of the army. 
Saudi specialists say that Fahd’s first 
task will be to shore up his credentials 
with the traditionalists at home. Despite 
personality differences between Khalid 
and Fahd, the two men had complement- 
ed each other. Khalid remained close to 
the nomadic tribes that roam the coun- 
try’s desert wastelands, and his piety and 
sincerity appealed to devout practitioners 
of Wahhabism, the orthodox branch of Is- 
lam unique to Saudi Arabia. Fahd, on the 
other hand, gained international respect 
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| East. The plan called for the withdrawal 
he 


for his intelligence, flexibility and in- 
formed grasp of foreign affairs. But he had 
much weaker ties to the tribes, and his 
playboy reputation in his younger years 
offended more traditional elements in 
Saudi society 

As chief executive of one of the 
world’s wealthiest countries, Fahd has in 
recent years become something of a work- 
aholic, although he still keeps palatial 
mansions in Riyadh, London, Marbella, 
Geneva and on the Riviera, as well as a 
3,600-ton yacht, The Atlantis, in which he 
cruises the Mediterranean. Says Arabist 
Peter Iseman: “Fahd has a conspicuously 
more global vision than a great majority 
of his brothers. Yet being with:him is sim- 
ilar to taking a warm bath: he is extreme- 
ly agreeable, warm, charming, witty.” 
Friends say he is especially devoted to his 
son Abdul Aziz, 9, and sometimes inter- 
rupts business meetings to take phone 
calls from the child. 

Although Fahd may ultimately prove 
more forceful than Khalid in espousing 
policies favorable to the U.S., Saudi spe- 
cialists caution that he will have to act 
slowly so as not to offend traditionalists at 
home and Arab opinion abroad at a time 
when US. military and political support 
to Israel is being blamed for the latest 
Arab humiliation in Lebanon. Says Ise- 
man: “This is not a time for the U.S. to ex- 
pect bold new initiatives from him.” Be- 
hind the scenes, Fahd has already proved 
to be a skillful diplomat. After the Israelis 
launched their drive into Lebanon, Fahd 
quickly flew to Europe to discuss the situ- 
ation with President Reagan. Last week, 
TIME has learned, he conferred with Pal- 


Yasser Arafat five times by telephone in a 
single 24-hour period. 

Last year Fahd was the architect of 
an eight-point peace plan for the Middle 
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[ of Israel to its pre-1967 boundaries, for 
the establishment of a Palestinian state 
with East Jerusalem as its capital, and for 
the right of “all states in the region” to 
live in peace. Implicitly, Fahd had be- 
come one of the first Arab leaders outside 
Egypt to offer to recognize Israel’s right 
to exist. President Reagan praised the 
plan as a “hopeful sign,” but it was flatly 
rejected by Israel. 

Saudi diplomacy tends to be cautious, 
and the initial Saudi response to the new 
war in Lebanon seemed confused, as if the 
monarchy had been caught off-guard. 
“They are almost in a schizophrenic 
state,” said Wolf Mend! of the war studies 
faculty at King’s College in London. 
| Mend noted that “like all Arab states, the 
Saudis don’t have much time for the 
P.L.O., but they are absolutely committed 
to the Palestinian cause.” Saudi Arabia 
has a significant Palestinian population of 
its own. Many Palestinians hold influen- 
tial positions in the government. 














Crown Prince: More Than an Heir 



























princes last week demonstrated family solidarity again by naming Crown Prince 
Fahd to succeed the late King Khalid, and Abdullah, who had been second in 
line for be the new Crown Prince and heir apparent of the 












K“ Fahd is expected to work toward 
a reconciliation with Egypt, from 
whom the Saudis have been estranged 
since Egypt and Israel signed their peace 
treaty in 1979. In a public gesture that 
confirmed his declared intention to im- 
prove ties with his Arab neighbors, Egyp- 
tian President Hosni Mubarak flew to Ri- 
yadh last week to offer his condolences on 
Khalid’s death. He and Fahd, who re- 
mained in discreet contact after 1979, em- 
braced warmly at Riyadh airport. 

The Saudis have also been maneuver- 
ing behind the scenes to achieve a settle- 
ment to the Iran-Iraq war. Quiet negotia- 
tions between Iran and Saudi Arabia have 


















































taken place in Damascus, with the Syri- ity and gentle manner. He does not abide 
| ans acting as intermediaries. The Saudis, foolishness, however, and his strong per- 
who supported Iraqi Strongman Saddam sonality can quickly turn to brusqueness. 
| Hussein’s invasion of Iran’s oil-rich Khu- One indication of Abdullah’s impor- 


zistan province nearly two years ago, have 
offered to pay Iran billions of dollars in 
| war reparations. 

The Saudis insist that a revolution like 
the one that occurred in Iran could not 
happen in their country. But they do have 
a large Shi'ite Muslim minority, ethnic 
kin to Iranian Shi‘ites, who have tradi- 
tionally been disadvantaged. After the fall 
of the Shah of Iran in 1979 and the star- 
tling uprising by religious extremists at 


tance in the royal family is that since 
1963 he has served as commander of the 
40,000-man Saudi National Guard, the 
kingdom’s key internal-security unit. The 
tribally based guard protects the country’s main cities, oilfields and communica- 
tions facilities, and was conceived as a deliberate counterweight to Saudi Ara- 
bia’s regular army. Its ultimate purpose is to prevent a military coup from being 
While Fahd, who speaks excellent English, has cultivated Saudi relations 
with the West, Abdullah has shown himself to be an adept diplomat in dealing 
with other Arab nations. When Jordan and Syria almost went to war in Decem- 
the Grand Mosque in Mecca later that ber 1980, Abdullah acted as mediator, persuading King Hussein and President 
year, King Khalid acted to improve con- i differences. 


tacts with disaffected elements in his When a TIME-sponsored delegation of businessmen and editors visited Saudi 
country Arabia last year, Abdullah graciously received the group by quoting an old Arab 

The new King is probably as skilled proverb: “Your true friend is one who will tell you the truth, not one who just 
and experienced a leader as Saudi Arabia claims friendship.” He then candidly told the group that the most dangerous 
could have today. His will not be an easy threat to the Middle East was not the Soviet Union, as the Reagan Administra- 
reign: the potential for a collision between tion has argued, but the U.S. He explained: “I say this because of your total alli- 
the forces of development and those of ance with Israel, which makes the mass of our people take it for granted that 
tradition is as acute as ever, as are the pos- Americans are anti-Arab, and makes it convenient for the Arab people to look 
sibilities for further regional conflicts. to the Soviet Union as a friend, since they feel they have been abandoned by the 
Fahd’s biggest challenge will be to main- Americans.” 
























tain the course of political moderation set Although Abdullah is a harsher critic of U.S. policy than Fahd, Washington 
by his predecessors, a challenge in which Officials are not concerned. The State Department said last week, “Abdullah has 
| the Saudi rulers’ traditional virtues of con- done nothing to make us uneasy about his relationship with the West. In any 








sensus, caution and consistency should event, the Saudis rule by consensus, which is bigger than the government and 
greatly assist him. —By Marguerite Johnson. certainly bigger than one man.” 

Reported by Raji Samghabadi/New York and 
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Frustration in Buenos Aires: security forces hold back demonstrators in the Plaza de Mayo; an angry woman confronts a policeman 


And Now, to Win the Peace 


Thatcher exults, Galtieri falls and Reagan faces Latin anger 


“Today has put the Great 
back in Britain.” So said 
an exultant Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher last 
week as she greeted the 
euphoric crowd that had 


de, 


O 


} gathered outside 10 Down- 





ing Street, cheering and 
singing Rule Britannia, to celebrate Brit- 
ain’s victory in the ten-week war for the 
Falkland Islands. An emotional Thatcher 
shook hand after hand, and declared, 
“This is a great vindication of everything 
we have done. It proves that everything 
that we thought was right. What a night 
this has been for Britain! What a wonder- 
ful victory!” 

So it was. But hardly had the white 
flags of surrender been hoisted over the is- 


land capital of Port Stanley when a set of 


new, potentially more formidable prob- 
lems emerged. Three days after Britain’s 
triumph, Argentina’s top generals ousted 
President Leopoldo Fortunato Galtieri 
He was temporarily replaced as President 
by yet another general, Interior Minister 
Alfredo Oscar Saint Jean, and as army 
chief by Major General Cristino Nico- 
laides. Said Galtieri, following his remov- 
al from power: “I am going because the 
army did not give me the political support 
to continue.” In fact, Galtieri’s fall may 
have been hastened by crowds of a very 
different sort from those that greeted 
Thatcher. Frustrated and angry at their 
country’s defeat, some 5,000 Argentines 
had gathered in the Plaza de Mayo in cen- 


tral Buenos Aires, throwing coins at the 
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Americans, 


President's palace to symbolize a “sellout” 
surrender, and chanting, “Galtieri to the 
wall!” It was one of the worst displays of 
public discontent since 1976. For those 
who experienced the chaos of that earlier, 
turbulent era, the demonstration was a re- 
minder of the volatility that has marred so 
much of Argentina’s history, and once led 
to the kind of nationalistic populism that 
was the hallmark of the late dictator Juan 
Domingo Perén. 

At week’s end Argentina’s leaders 
still refused to admit military defeat 
Clinging to the position that had doomed 
all efforts at a negotiated settlement be- 
fore the guns were unleashed in the South 
Atlantic, the Argentines insisted that 
their claim to sovereignty over the Falk- 
lands be negotiated as part of any settle- 
ment. Buenos Aires warned that any 
cease-fire in the Falklands would be “pre- 
carious” so long as British forces re- 
mained on the islands. While the Argen- 
tines seemed willing to suspend hostilities 
for the moment, they left open the possi- 
bility of further fighting. If the fragile 
cease-fire broke down, the conflict could 
easily escalate into a new and possibly 
even more violent confrontation, since the 
British have not ruled out the possibility 
of answering additional attacks with the 
bombing of Argentine airbases and the 
mining of Argentine harbors. 

Britain’s hard-won victory, paradoxi- 
cally, added to the woes of a U.S. Admin- 
istration preoccupied with the new con- 
flict in the Middle East. Some Latin 
and especially Argentines, 





were blaming Washington more severely 
than London for the Falklands debacle 
They claimed that Britain had won only 
because it had received extensive support 
from the U.S., notably in the form of so- 
phisticated, high-tech weapons—a view 
that was promptly dismissed in London 
and Washington (see box). Latin Ameri- 
can bitterness was already beginning to 
undermine US. efforts to create a non- 
Communist consensus in the Western 
Hemisphere, and, in the long run, might 
offer significant opportunities to the Sovi- 
et Union. Officials in Washington were 
deeply concerned that U:S. relations with 
all of Latin America would be severely 
harmed unless, as Secretary of State Alex- 
ander Haig has put it, Thatcher was 
“magnanimous” in victory. 

But with Britain’s loss of 255 lives in 
the recapture of the Falklands, Thatcher 
was in no mood to compromise. She in- 
sisted that Britain would “uphold its com- 
mitment to the security of the islands, if 
necessary, alone.” Brushing aside sugges- 
tions that the Falklands be handed over to 
some form of international administra- 
tion, such as a United Nations trustee- 
ship, the Prime Minister said, “I cannot 
agree that [British troops] risked their 
lives in any way to have a United Nations 
trusteeship. They risked their lives to de- 
fend British sovereign territory, the Brit- 
ish way of life and the rights of British 
people to determine their own future.” 
Thatcher announced that Rex Hunt, the 
islands’ former governor, would return to 
Port Stanley as “civil commissioner” to 
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ous British field commander, Major Gen- 
eral John Jeremy Moore. 

Moore’s victory in the final battle for 
Port Stanley came with unexpected swift- 
ness. British troops, who had been poised 
atop Mount Kent, ten miles outside the 
capital, began closing in on the Argentine 
garrison that had formed a defensive 
horseshoe around Port Stanley. The com- 
| bat was fierce. Said Moore: “It was a 
| bloody battle, with hand-to-hand fight- 
ing. It was fighting with bayonets in the 
| end.” The British advance was punctuat- 
| ed by a heavy Royal Navy bombardment 
of the last Argentine positions on the 
| heights outside the Falklands capital. The 
combination of artillery pounding and de- 
termined British pressure on the ground 
was too much for the Argentines. Sudden- 
ly, they broke and ran. Said British Jour- 
nalist Max Hastings, who traveled with 
the attacking troops: “I think their sol- 
diers had simply decided that they had 
had enough. The Argentine generals had 
to recognize that their men no longer had 
the will to carry on the fight.” 

From their commanding positions, 
the British could see hundreds of Argen- 
tine soldiers streaming back into Port 
Stanley. Within hours, the Argentine 
commander, General Mario Benjamin 
Menéndez, was in contact with General 
Moore, offering a temporary cease-fire. 
Moore agreed to talk, ordering his troops 
to hold their fire unless attacked. The ri- 
val commanders met in a government 
building in the center of Port Stanley 
There, Menéndez agreed to capitulate 
Said Moore: “I feel absolutely great. Now, 
happily, the killing stops.” 

Menéndez made only one significant 
change in the four-paragraph surrender 
document presented to him by the British. 
Apparently mindful of his superiors’ 
threat to continue the war, he crossed out 
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administer the territory with the victori- | the word “unconditionally” to describe 


his capitulation. According to Moore, 
Menéndez also gave his personal assur- 
ances that there would be no further at- 
tacks from Argentina on the British forces 
in the Falklands. 

Moore immediately radioed the good 
news to London. Said he: “The Falkland 
Islands are once more under the govern- 
ment desired by their inhabitants. God 
save the Queen.” Then the British com- 
mander strolled down the main street of 
Port Stanley to meet some of the 600 resi- 
dents who had stayed in the settlement 
during the final assault. At the West 
Store, a large, barnlike emporium, a 
crowd of about 125 Falklanders gave the 
general a huge cheer of welcome. Re- 
sponded the British commander: “I'm 
sorry it took us three weeks to get here.” 
Whereupon the kelpers lifted Moore onto 
their shoulders and sang For He's a Jolly 


Good Fellow. 
E Hastings, who was waiting on the 
outskirts of the capital along with 
members of the Parachute Regiment, had 
changed his military fatigues for civilian 
clothes and set off alone toward the capi- 
tal. Waving a white handkerchief high 
over his head, he talked his way past Ar- 
gentine guards. Then Hastings encoun- 
tered “hundreds, maybe thousands, of Ar- 
gentine troops milling around, marching 
in columns through the streets, some of 
them clutching very badly wounded men 
and looking completely like an army in 
defeat with blankets wrapped around 
themselves.” 

Amid the detritus of war left by the 
Argentines were a few surprises. One was 
a plentiful supply of ammunition, indicat- 
ing that the British air and sea blockade of 
the Falklands had been less successful 


ven before the surrender, Journalist 





than claimed by London’s Defense Minis- 





try. Despite repeated bombing attacks on 
the Port Stanley airport, Argentine C-130 
Hercules transport aircraft had managed 
to land on the pockmarked 4,000-ft.-long 
strip, delivering supplies to the garrison. 
In addition, it was learned the Argentines 
had sneaked a ship, the Formosa, through 
Britain’s naval blockade. 

The British also reportedly discovered 
packing crates for a land-based version of 
the French-built Exocet missiles that had 
sunk the British destroyer H.M.S. Shef- 
field and the cargo vessel Atlantic Convey- 
or. The Argentines had used the land- 
based Exocets against the British light 
cruiser H.M.S. Glamorgan, killing 13 
Royal Navy crewmen and injuring 17 
others, during the climactic shelling of 
Port Stanley. | 

The biggest shock of all for the British 
was coping with the number of Argentine | 
soldiers ashore in the Falklands. By 
preliminary estimate, there were some 
11,000, including the garrison on neigh- 
boring West Falkland. Hard pressed to 
supply their own troops, the British were 
overwhelmed by the flood of P.O.Wss, 
who patiently handed over their arms and 
then awaited aid. Said a worried Rear 
Admiral John (“Sandy”) Woodward 
“They are already suffering from malnu- | 
trition, exposure, trench foot, scabies and | 
diarrhea, brought on by lack of food and 
pure water, proper clothing, shelter and 
sanitation. Even feeding them for a week 
presents huge problems.” 

At week’s end London and Buenos 
Aires agreed on the return of most of the 
P.O.W.s to Argentina, and two British 
ships left the Falklands carrying nearly 
6,000 Argentines home. But British offi- 
cials declared that about 1,000 selected 
prisoners, most of them officers and com- 
manders, would be held in response to Ar- 
gentina’s refusal to accept an uncondi- 
tional end to the Falklands hostilities 
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Deposed Argentine President Galtieri during his last television broadcast to the nat! 


Argentina’s leaders had only belated- 
ly prepared the country’s population for 
the impending defeat. Upon getting news 
of the surrender, knots of angry Argen- 
tines gathered on the Plaza de Mayo in 
front of the country’s presidential Casa 
Rosada to hear a scheduled balcony 
speech by Galltieri. As evening fell, the 
mood of the crowd turned ugly. “They 
lied to us,” said a student. “We went to 
war with our hearts full, and now they are 
empty.” Said an airplane mechanic: “We 
have been cheated, and our young con- 
scripts have died for nothing.” Finally riot 
police armed with shotguns and tear-gas 
launchers moved in on the crowd, firing 
rubber bullets and canisters of the eye- 
stinging gas. The mob scattered, setting 
fire to garbage cans and vehicles on side 
streets. The unrest continued for several 
hours. Galtieri never did come out on the 
balcony. He confined his oration to a 
twelve-minute television address in which 
he maintained that Argentina had lost a 

battle but not the war 


he next night, Argentina’s army 
T commanders convened in their Bue- 
nos Aires headquarters. During the 
heated midnight-to-6 a.m. meeting with 
his top 14 generals, Galtieri insisted on 
pursuing the war with Britain as if Argen- 
tina still had something left to fight with 
When the others demurred, Galtieri of- 
fered to resign. “O.K.,” he said, “I can’t 
count on the army.” With that, he retired 
to Campo de Mayo, the sprawling bar- 
racks of the First Army Corps on the out- 
skirts of Buenos Aires. There he remained 
until the head of the army’s general staff, 
José Antonio Vaquero, brought word that 
Galtieri’s “voluntary resignation” had 
been accepted 
Few Argentines appeared to miss 
their deposed leader, who had been Presi- 
dent only since December. Said the Eng- 
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lish-language Buenos Aires Herald: “Gal- 


tieri lasted not quite six months and 
managed to plunge the nation into a farci- 
cal war which besmirched the honor of 
the military.” Proclaimed a prominent 
businessman: “He should be hung. No, 
drawn and quartered. No, it is better to let 
him live with his dishonor, 24 hours a day 
for the rest of his life.’ That outraged 
judgment seemed far from fair in a coun- 
try that has been teaching its children for 
more than a century that the Malvinas, as 
the islands are known in Latin America, 
are Argentine. Says José Dumas, a busi- 
ness consultant: “It was the junta as a 
whole that made the decisions. Galtieri is 
the sacrificial lamb.” 

For the time being, Galtieri’s powers 
were divided between two generals. Major 
General Alfredo Oscar Saint-Jean was 
appointed President, but only temporar- 
ily. More significant perhaps was the an- 
nouncement that Major General Cristino 
Nicolaides, a close Galtieri friend and 
protégé, would be the army’s new com- 
mander in chief. That automatically 
made the tough anti-Communist and 
right-wing nationalist a member of the 
junta. His promotion does not augur well 
for a return to civilian rule in Argentina 

In the immediate future, the greatest 
danger for Argentina is that it will contin- 
ue its obsession with the Falklands, while 
neglecting its political and economic sta- 
bility. As the Buenos Aires Herald said 
last week, “It is time to get down to the se- 
rious business of building the kind of 
strong, stable, democratic nation Argenti- 
na could be and to leave behind forever 
the embarrassing stigma of the underde- 
veloped world where power struggles and 
stagnation are the order of the day.”’ The 
economy is in even worse condition than 
when the war began. Inflation stands at 
140% and unemployment at 13%. The 
worst possible outcome for the country 
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jon; victorious British Field Commander Moore 





might be a return to the intensely nation- | 
alistic and ultimately destructive econom- 
ic policies that were repeatedly tried un- 
der the banner of Peronism between the 
1940s and 1976. 


hose concerns were far from the 
Ts: of the war's victors. In Lon- 

don, Prime Minister Thatcher's an- 
nouncement to the House of Commons 
that Argentina had surrendered drew a 
thunderous cheer from all political par- 
ties—and her first smile in the Commons 
since the Falklands crisis began. From his 
front-bench seat on the opposite side of the 
parliamentary chamber, Labor Party 
Leader Michael Foot rose to tender his 
congratulations. Said he: “Perhaps there 
will be arguments about the origins of this 
matter and other questions, [but] I can un- 
derstand that at this moment the anxieties 
and pressures may have been relieved, and 
I congratulate [Thatcher] on that.” 

One of the few notes of recrimination 
in the Commons was sounded the follow- 
ing day by Radical Labor M.P. Tony 
Benn, who demanded a full analysis of the 
“costs in life, equipment and money in 
this tragic and unnecessary war, which 
the world knows very well will not pro- 
vide an answer to the problem of the fu- 
ture of the Falkland Islands.” Thatcher's 
reply: “He [Benn] called it an unneces- 
sary war. Tragic it may have been, but he 
would not enjoy the kind of freedom of 
speech which he puts to such excellent use 
unless people had been prepared to fight 
for it.” 

In the flush of victory, Thatcher 
might imagine that she could be disdain- 
ful of opposition attacks. Last week a Brit- 
ish Gallup poll put her public approval 
rating at 51%, 17 points higher than be- 
fore the Falklands crisis began. Fully 64% 
of Britons polled said that the handling of 
the Falklands crisis had made them feel 
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Thatcher and well-wishers outside 10 Downing Street: “It proves that everything that we thought was right 








more favorable toward the government. 
Approval for Opposition Leader Foot, 
meanwhile, stood at a mere 14% 

But Thatcher's triumphal moment is 
unlikely to last. Two parliamentary inves- 
tigations have been ordered into the con- 
duct of the Falklands war. The first will 
examine the handling of earlier negotia- 
tions with Argentina for the islands. 
Many Labor M.Ps have been claiming 
that the Thatcher government misread 
| Argentina’s intention to invade. The oth- 
er investigation will focus on the British 
Defense Ministry's censorship of informa- 
tion from the South Atlantic. Other ques- 
tions are bound to arise, including Brit- 
| ain’s decision to prune its conventional 
navy in favor of a strategic, submarine- 
based nuclear strike force, and the ulti- 
mate cost of Prime Minister Thatcher's 
determination to defend the Falklands. 

Thatcher's commitment to British sov- 
ereignty and institutions in the Falklands 
has steadily hardened during the war. For 
the 1,800 Falklanders, she now favors a 
form of self-government just short of inde- 
pendence, In effect, the Falklands would 
cease to be a British colony and become a 
protectorate of the British Crown. Queen 
Elizabeth II would be represented by a 
High Commissioner with responsibility for 
defense and foreign affairs, who would gov- 
ern with a six-member executive commit- 
tee drawn from an elected legislative as- 
sembly of 20 to 30 members 

Thatcher still hopes to ensure the se- 
curity of the Falklands with a multina- 
tional military force that might include 
troops from the U.S., Jamaica and Brazil 
As an additional guarantee of the islands’ 
security, she may even invite certain 
countries to station diplomatic represen- 
tatives in Port Stanley. Though Thatcher 
refuses to budge on the issue of British 
sovereignty, Whitehall hopes that. at some 
future date the Falklands will become a 








de facto multinational! protectorate. But if 
Thatcher is unsuccessful in obtaining in- 
ternational guarantees for the islands’ sta- 
tus, she is prepared to defend them by 
leaving 3,000 troops and major elements 
of Britain’s naval task force in the South 
Atlantic 

The Prime Minister’s attitude reflects 
not only her own hardheaded views but a 
phenomenon that is new for postwar Brit- 
ain: an upsurge of nationalism similar to 
what France experienced in the 1960s un- 
der President Charles de Gaulle. Said a 
member of Thatcher’s War Cabinet: “In 
the Falklands, Britain regained her self- 
respect, and in the process a new determi- 
nation to play a major role in world af- 
fairs.” That change could have broad 
implications. As Malcolm Rutherford, as- 
sistant editor of London’s Financial 
Times, put it, Britain could “become more 
demanding toward Europe, less tolerant 
of the Irish Republic and generally a 
more awkward ally, taking a pride in Brit- 
ish cussedness rather as the French took 
pride in being different under De Gaulle.” 

Although Thatcher’s Western Euro- 
pean allies supported her decision to re- 
gain the Falklands, they share the U.S 
view that Britain must now show the flex- 
ibility to find a long-term solution that 
will avoid another war in the South At- 
lantic. Says a French Foreign Ministry 
spokesman: “Talk of turning the islands 
into a kind of aircraft carrier is not the an- 
swer.” Similarly, West Germany is anx- 
ious to lift the economic sanctions that 
were leveled against Argentina ai the be- 
ginning of the crisis. Belgian Foreign 
Minister Leo Tindemans noted that the 
main purpose of the sanctions was to 
bring pressure on Argentina to negotiate 
over the Falklands. Whether the sanc- 
tions remain in force, he added, “depends 
on whether action for peace develops.” 

Britain’s next moves will be watched 
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throughout Latin America, where many 
countries have charged the U.S. with vio- 
lating the 1947 Rio Treaty by supporting 
a European “aggressor” in the hemi- 
sphere. Yet despite the anti-U.S. senti- 
ments, Argentina’s Latin neighbors have 
taken widely differing positions on the 
Falklands war. Colombia, South Ameri- 
ca's largest democracy, opposed the use of 
force to seize the island. Says Colombia's 
Interior Minister, Jorge Mario Eastman: 
“Argentina’s defeat is a triumph for the 
[view] that international disputes must be 
resolved through legal procedures and not 
aggression.” 


he most powerful Latin countries in 
Te: hemisphere, Brazil and Mexico, 
have carefully maintained support 
for the principle of Argentine sovereignty 
over the Falklands but without endorsing 
the invasion that precipitated the South 
Atlantic war. Some of the smaller Latin 
countries have been positively relieved by 
Argentina's defeat. One example is Belize, 
which is claimed by neighboring Guate- 
mala. Protected by an 1,800-man British 
garrison, Belizeans saw the Falklands war 
as a dry run of their ability to survive as an 
independent nation 
In Chile, officials regarded the Falk- 
lands war with foreboding from the start 
Chile and Argentina almost went to war 
in 1978 over three tiny and barren islands 
in the remote Beagle Channel at the 
southern tip of the continent. Many Chil- 
eans are convinced that Argentina’s as- 
sault on the Falklands was part of a 
broader plan that also included a takeover 
of the Beagle Channel islands. But Chil- 
eans have not been heartened by Argenti- 
na’s defeat. They are worried that Buenos 
Aires will lash out in their direction as a 
kind of psychological compensation. Says 
an Official in Santiago: “The situation is 
very dangerous.” 
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Special Section 





Just How Much Did the U.S. Help? 


ee ee ee nent nad Goes Inet week saceaians SAY 
Britain was able to recapture the Falklands: massive U.S. military assistance. 
Despite the Reagan Administration’s declaration of support for Britain, 
Argentina’s accusation is based much more on diplomatic posturing than fact. 
British officials emphatically point out that almost all the assistance made 
available to Britain by the U.S, was the result of longstanding agreements 
within NATO, Whitehall officials say that at least 90% of the equipment used in 
the Falklands was British. “All these claims that U.S. technology won 

the Falklands war for Britain are nonsense,” says a senior British official, “It 
played a part, and we are very grateful for that, but it was not the decisive ele- 
ment in our victory.” Included in the military aid that the U.S. did supply: 


Fuel. As part of a routine agreement, the U.S. sent 1.5 million gal. of aviation fuel 
to the joint U.S.-British airbase at Ascension Island. It also made KC-135 aerial 
tankers available to Britain, but these were never sent to the South Atlantic. 
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R.A-F. Harrier jump-jet modified to carry Sidewinder air-to-air missiles 
Instead, the Royal Air Force used its own KC-135s for midair refueling of Vulcan 


bombers making the 3,800-mile trip from Ascension to the Falklands, while U.S. 
planes in Europe were reassigned to British NATO duties. 


Ammunition. The U.S. sold Britain an unspecified quantity of 20-mm shells and 
supplied sonar-equipped buoys for use in antisubmarine warfare. Washington of- 
ficials will not say if any of this equipment was ever used on the islands. 


Missiles. The U.S. sold Britain about 100 AIM-9L Sidewinder missiles (for 
$48,000 apiece). Of 27 Sidewinders fired by Harriers during the war, 23 scored 
hits. These, however, were most probably British missiles; the U.S.-supplied Side- 
winders were apparently used only to replenish inventories in Britain. Also sup- 
plied were highly effective laser target indicators for British ground forces and a 
radar system for the Royal Navy's Seawolf surface-to-air missiles. 


and Communications. As a NATO ally, Britain always had regular 

access to the U.S.-built Defense Satellite Communications System, which relays 

messages around the world. Routine information from U.S. meteoro- 

logical satellites was also available, although their effectiveness was severely lim- 
ited by bad weather over the South Atlantic. 


By no means did London get everything it wanted. Lacking an effective 
airborne early-warning system to protect its naval task force from surprise 
air attacks, the British asked to borrow an undisclosed number of U.S. AWACS. 
Washington refused on the grounds that American servicemen, who would be 
necessary to man the aircraft, should not become involved in the conflict. 

Ironically, the most impressive weapon in the war came from Argentina’s ar- 
senal: the French-built Exocet missiles, which sank the H.M.S. Sheffield. And in 
the final analysis, military experts agree, Argentina was defeated not by sophisti- 
— weaponry but by the superior training, tactics and morale of the British 

forces. 
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In fact, support for Argentina's 
invasion of the Falklands has come from 
only a handful of Latin American coun- 
tries. Chief among them are Peru, a tradi- 
tional Argentine ally on the South Ameri- 
can continent; Ecuador, which smarts 
from the loss of more than 70,000 sq. mi. 
of territory to Peru in various wars; Boliv- 
ia, which lost a Pacific coastline to Chile 
a century ago; and above all, democratic 
Venezuela, which claims about half of 
neighboring Guyana’s territory. In an 
interview with TIME’s Caribbean bureau | 
chief William McWhirter, Venezuelan 
President Luis Herrera Campins warned 
that the U.S. “would have to bear the 
brunt of all the feelings of anticolonial- 
ism now rising across Latin America” as 
a result of U.S. support for Britain 
in the Falklands war. Said Herrera 
Campins: “The U.S. has probably never 
taken a greater risk in its international 
relations. We never thought that the U.S. 
would take an active part in a war against 
Latin America in this part of the 20th 
century.” 

The U.S. Administration has opted 
for a balancing act that combines strong 
public declarations of support for Thatch- 
er with delicate hints that the U.S. would 
prefer negotiations. “The President fully 
supports Mrs. Thatcher, not as a matter 
of national bias but as a matter of princi- 
ple,” Secretary of State Haig said in New 
York City Friday. He added: “It remains 
to be seen if a framework can be put to- 
gether to remove the pervasive animos- 
ities that will continue if this is improper- 
ly managed.” 





ince the current mood in Britain is 

not likely to lead to negotiations 

soon, the wisest course for the U.S. 
might be to address demands that Latin 
Americans have been making for dec- 
ades: more economic aid from the US. 
and freer access to U.S. markets. Says for- 
mer CIA Director William Colby: “There 
is nothing terribly new in Americans 
choosing their European friends over 
their Latin friends. But Latin Americans 
will look to their own economic interests 
first." Says Robert Wesson of the Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution and 
Peace: “There is little to be done but say 
‘sorry about this’ and then go on to in- 
crease trade, build a new life, so to speak, 
after the Falklands.” 

But for the time being there was no 
easy way to patch the breach opened by 
the lamentable Falklands war. As long as 
emotions remained a guiding force both 
in Britain and in Argentina, the only U.S. 
option, in the words of a State Depart- 
ment Official, was “quiet encouragement.” 
The best hope was that time would heal 
the wounds opened so brutally, that a ra- 
tional appraisal of each country’s best 
long-term interests would eventually pre- 
vail, and that the hard-won peace would 
not unravel. —By George Russell. 
Reported by Bonnie Angelo/London and Gavin 
Scott/Buenos Aires 
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Delegates from 157 countries to the United Nations General Assembly Special Session on Disa 





rmament listening in silence as the President of the U.S. 


No More Mrr. Nice Guy 





In a speech to the U.N., the old Reagan overtakes the new 


n the dollar bill, the American 
eagle is represented clutching an 
olive branch in one talon, a sheaf 
of arrows in the other. Ronald 
Reagan has been trying to present a 
somewhat similar image of his policy to- 
ward the Soviet Union: a string of arms- 
control proposals coupled with unyielding 
resistance to Soviet expansionism. Tour- 
ing Europe two weeks ago, the President 
waved the olive branch so heavily that he 
stirred talk of a “new Reagan”—flexible, 
centrist and eager to negotiate. But last 
week, almost on the eve of new U.S.-Sovi- 
et disarmament talks, he decided to high- 
light the other aspect of his strategy. The 
old Reagan abruptly reappeared, rattling 
the arrows 
His forum was the second United Na- 
tions Special Session on Disarmament, a 
gathering in New York City that has 
drawn many heads of government. West 
German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt and 
Israeli Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
also addressed the session last week (an 
Arab-led boycott left many seats empty 
for Begin’s talk). British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher is expected on 
Wednesday. Some aides had billed Presi- 
dent Reagan’s speech as “the capstone of 
his various disarmament proposals,”’ and 
indeed Reagan did repeat his suggestions 
for elimination of intermediate-range 
land-based missiles in Europe and a one- 
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third reduction in strategic nuclear war- 
heads deployed by the U.S. and US.S.R 
But as delegates from 157 nations, includ- 


ing a sour-faced Soviet Foreign Minister 


Andrei Gromyko, listened in silence, 
Reagan also launched into a denunciation 
of Soviet behavior as blistering as any that 





Reagan listing U.S. arms-control proposals 
A warning against “a paper castle.” 


| he used to make on the campaign trail 
The President 
> Reviewed “the record of tyranny” by 
the U.S.S.R. since World War II and indi- 
cated that not much has changed. Said he 
“Communist atrocities in Southeast Asia, 
Afghanistan and elsewhere continue to 
shock the free world as refugees escape to 
tell of their horror.” 
>» Charged that “the decade of so-called 
détente”—a phrase that must have dis- 
tressed some American allies in Western 
Europe—‘witnessed the most massive So- 
viet buildup of military power in history.” 
> Asserted that “the Soviet Union is try- 
ing to manipulate the peace movement in 
the West,” a movement for whose goals 
Reagan had earlier expressed sympathy 
>» Accused the U.S.S.R. and its allies of 
waging chemical war in violation of inter- 
national treaties. Said Reagan: “There is 
conclusive evidence that the Soviet gov- 
ernment has provided toxins for use in 
Laos and Kampuchea [Cambodia], and 
are themselves using chemical weapons 
against freedom fighters in Afghanistan.” 
What does all that have to do with dis- 
armament? Everything, said Reagan. The 
U.S. will insist that any arms-control 
agreements contain effective procedures 
for verification because the Soviets cannot 
be trusted. Without verification, said the 
President, “we are building a paper castle 
that will be blown away by the winds of 
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takes a harsh anti-Soviet line 


war. Let me repeat: We need deeds, not 
words, to convince us of Soviet sincerity.” 

Reagan advanced one new proposal, 
an international conference on military 
expenditures that would establish a sys- 
tem for reporting how much major na- 
tions spend on arms. He gave this idea an 
anti-Soviet twist too. Said the President 
“We urge the Soviet Union to revise 
the universally discredited official figures 
it publishes.” 

The President sought to balance his 
speech by declaring that for all their sus- 
picion of the Soviets, “Americans yearn to 
let go” of their arms and are entering ne- 
gotiations “bearing honest proposals.” 
Still, the speech differed strikingly in tone 
from some of those that Reagan gave in 
Europe, notably one in Bonn during 
which he told antinuclear marchers that 
“my heart is with you.” Nor was there any 
question who had decided on the switch. 
The President not only dictated the tone 
but personally wrote some of the more 
Striking sections, including the “paper 
castle” passage, during a weekend at 
Camp David. Said one White House aide 
who helped prepare the talk: “You might 
say that we let Reagan be Reagan.” Inter- 
estingly, when the President told NATO 
leaders in Bonn of his desire some day to 
see Soviet negotiators sitting at the table 
with the U:S. and its allies, talking about 
ways to lift the Third World out of pover- 
ty, one lieutenant had also hailed that talk 
as a glimpse of “the real Reagan.” 

Advisers saw no inconsistency in the 
two approaches. Reagan, they say, genu- 
inely believes in disarmament and has 
shaped a wide-ranging U.S. agenda to- 
ward that purpose. The President's close 
friend Nevada Senator Paul Laxalt says 
that Reagan has shown a messianic zeal 
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on the subject since the attempt on his life 
in March 1981. At the same time, aides 
note, the President has never wavered in 
his suspicion of Soviet intentions, nor in 
his belief that only a stern policy and a 
rapid American military buildup can in- 
duce the U.S.S.R. to negotiate seriously on 
arms control. As he put it to the U.N., 
“We refuse to become weaker while po- 
tential adversaries remain committed to 
their imperialist adventures.” Having em- 
phasized one aspect of his policy in Eu- 
rope, Reagan evidently thought the time 
had come to stress the other side. 


he President followed his speech 

with a tightening of the sanctions 

that were imposed on the U.S.S.R 

after martial law was declared in 
Poland. To an earlier prohibition against 
U.S. companies making equipment for a 
pipeline that is to carry Siberian natural 
gas to Western Europe, Reagan added an 
order that the companies cannot permit 
foreign subsidiaries or licensees to do so 
either. U.S. officials estimated that the 
new ban, which is certain to rile European 
allies participating in the project, will de- 
lay completion of the pipeline by one to 
three years. Said one aide: “This action is 
very consistent with what Reagan said in 
his U.N. speech.” 

One reason for the harsh tone of that 
speech is that despite his conciliatory ges- 
tures toward the antinuclear movement, 
Reagan has increasingly been disturbed 
by the marchers’ often anti-American 
spirit. Riots staged by left-wingers while 
he was visiting Berlin angered him espe- 
cially. One aide quoted him as saying in 
private, “Can you imagine attacking po- 
licemen and overturning cars in the name 
of peace? It’s awful!’ Though nuclear pro- 
tests elsewhere in Europe and in the U.S 
have mostly been orderly, an aide who 
helped draft the U.N. speech says that 
Reagan “wanted to address the unilateral, 
accusatory tone of some of the peace 


groups. He is trying to say, ‘Wake up, fel- 
las. The Soviets aren't exactly the good 
guys. Take some of your petitions to Mos- 
cow.’ ” Thus Reagan firmly pointed out to 
the disarmament conference that “in 
Moscow, banners are scuttled, buttons are 
snatched and demonstrators arrested 
when even a few people dare to speak 
about their fears.” 

Individually, Reagan's other points 
are also well founded: the Soviet figures 
on military spending are indeed unbeliev- 
ably low, and the evidence that the 
U.S.S.R. has resorted to chemical warfare 
is certainly disturbing. But whether the 
tone was the best one to adopt as START 
(Strategic Arms Reduction Talks) negoti- 
ations are about to begin in Geneva on 
June 29 is debatable 

Reagan’s rhetoric may have cost the 
U.S. propaganda points at the U.N. Dele- 
gates to the disarmament conference 
gave the President only a cool round of 
handclapping after his speech. Said Rea- 
gan to aides: “That was a hard audience.” 
In contrast, the delegates had burst into 
applause two days earlier at one point 
during Gromyko’s address. That demon- 
stration occurred when Gromyko read to 
the conference a message from U.S.S.R 
President Leonid Brezhnev declaring that 
the Soviet Union “assumes an obligation 
not to be the first to use nuclear weapons 
This obligation shall become effective im- 
mediately at the moment it is made pub- 
lic from the rostrum of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly.” Brezhnev in his 
message went on to challenge the US. to 
join in a no-first-use pledge, asserting: “If 
the other nuclear powers assume an 
equally precise and clear obligation 
that would be tantamount in practice toa 
ban on the use of nuclear weapons alto- 
gether.” It was effective theater 

American officials view the pledge as 
phony (“unverifiable and unenforceable” 
is the way one State Department spokes- 
man put it) and even potentially danger- 





Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko delivering Brezhnev’s no-first-use pledge on nuclear arms 
Good theater, but to the U.S. “unverifiable and unenforceable’ —and maybe dangerous 








ous. The U.S. and its NATO allies 

have long relied on tactical nuclear 

weapons to counter the numerical su- 

periority of the ground forces that the 

Soviet Union and other Warsaw Pact 

nations maintain in Europe. In the 

American view, a Western no-first- 

| use pledge would remove a powerful 

deterrent to a Soviet attack in West- 

| ern Europe, and thus increase the 

danger of a war that would start out 

| with conventional weapons but rap- 

| idly escalate into nuclear conflict. 

The presumption: whichever side 

| was losing the conventional arms 

| struggle would be sorely tempted 

| to use nuclear weapons, whatever 
promises it had made. 

eagan and his aides discussed 

on Wednesday whether to 

reply to the Soviet challenge 

and decided not to do so. The 

winning faction, led by National Se- 

curity Adviser William Clark, felt 








that a reply, which could only have 
been a rejection, would have permit- 





ted the Soviets to dictate the terms of Haig, James Baker and Jeane Kirkpatrick at the UN. 


the disarmament debate. Nonethe- 
less, many U.N. delegates were dis- 
appointed that Reagan did not discuss the 
first-use question at all 
Once START actually begins, of course, 
the attitude that will count will not be that 
of the U.N. delegates but the one adopted 
by the Soviet Union. Presidential aides 
dismiss any thought that the harsh tone of 
Reagan's U.N. speech would sour the ne- 
gotiating atmosphere. Indeed, Reagan 
was not the only tough talker last week. In 
his speech to the U.N., Gromyko accused 
the U.S. of showing a “militaristic frenzy” 
in its arms buildup and beaming this mes- 
sage to the world: “If you want peace, 
then it’s full steam ahead for war.” But 
when Gromyko met Secretary of State Al- 
exander Haig for a five-hour discussion 
on Friday, the Soviet Foreign Minister 
brought up again the subject of a possible 
Reagan-Brezhnev summit this fall. Haig’s 
reply, in essence: maybe 
Nonetheless, TIME Diplomatic Corre- 
spondent Strobe Talbott reports from 
Moscow that the Soviets seem 
genuinely puzzled by the mix- 
ture of disarmament proposals 
and harsh words coming out of 
Washington these days. They 
recognize that Reagan’s many 
arms-control proposals mark 
considerable movement from 
his early days as President, but 
are worried that the U.S. may be 
advancing those ideas only to 
calm its European allies and the 
| peace movement. Anatoli Dob- 
| rynin, the Soviet Ambassador to 
the US., is believed to be 
telling his Politburo colleagues 
that moderates and pragmatists, 
mostly in the State Department, 
are vying with implacable hard- 


liners, mostly in the Pentagon, Begin addressing a hall partly emptied by an Arab-led boycott 
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= targeted on Western Europe, an idea 
*already broached at talks in Geneva. 
5 Cutting back NATO ground troops 
Sin Europe by 91,000 and Warsaw 
Pact forces by 262,000, to an equal 
level of 700,000 (that is U.S. arithme- 
tic; the Soviets count 125,000 fewer 
Warsaw Pact troops than NATO 
does). This idea will formally be pre- 
sented at negotiations in Vienna that 
have been dragging on for nine years 
> Measures to guard against nuclear 
war starting by accident, to be offi- 
cially proposed to the Soviet Union at 
the START meetings. In his U.N. 
speech, Reagan listed these steps: 
“Advance notification of major stra- 
tegic exercises that otherwise might 
be misinterpreted, advance notifica- 
tion of ICBM missile launches within 
as well as beyond national bound- 
aries and an expanded exchange of 
strategic forces data.” 
> And, finally, the centerpiece of 
START: a one-third cut in strategic 
ballistic missile warheads by both 
the U.S. and USS.R., to an equal 
level of 5,000 each—with the provi- 





| for Reagan’s ear as to what course to take 


toward the U.S.S.R. Haig is apparently 
hinting to Dobrynin that Soviet displays 
of restraint improve the pragmatists’ 
chances 

As a result, when Kremlin officials 
meet visiting Americans these days, they 
ask anxious questions about who is up and 
who is down along the Potomac. Says one 
Soviet official deeply involved in studying 
US. policy: “It is all very perplexing. We 
are having a lot of discussion about what 
is happening in your country.” 

Whatever the atmosphere surround- 
ing them, arms-control negotiations are 
likely to be long and difficult at best. Rea- 
gan’s proposals are as tough as they are 
comprehensive. They now include: 
>» Canceling U.S. plans to deploy inter- 
mediate-range Pershing missiles and 
Tomahawk ground-launched cruise mis- 
siles in Europe if the Soviets agree to dis- 
mantle the SS-20 missiles in place and 


pRACK 


Shoulder to shoulder for Reagan’s blast at the Soviets. : 


sion that only half of these could be 
on missiles fired from land. That in 


| effect would force a restructuring of Sovi- 


et strategic forces, as Gromyko com- 


| plained to the U.N. last week, since the 





Soviet Union now puts 70% of its missile 
firepower on land, vs. only 20% for 
the U.S 

These proposals are in keeping with 
Reagan’s often stated conviction that 
arms-control agreements must not mere- 
ly slow down the arms race but result 
in actual and significant reductions in 
both nuclear weaponry and conventional 
forces. Both sides recognize that these are 
maximum opening positions. The ques- 
tions are: How negotiable are the US. 
suggestions, and will the Soviets reply to 
them seriously? So far, White House aides 
profess optimism. Says one: “At least 
they haven’t rejected our proposals out of 
hand.” | 

The first serious test will be what 
counterproposals the Soviets make, if 
they make any, and what compromises 
se the U.S. might then consider 
Those counterproposals may be 
months in coming. Says Martin 
Hillenbrand of the Paris-based 
Atlantic Institute for Interna- 
tional Affairs: “We are not yet 
at the stage where possible con- 
cessions are signaled and the 
outline of a potential agreement 
begins to take shape. We are 
still in the sparring stage—and 
with the Soviets, that can last 
a long time.” With all his 
bobbing and weaving in re- 
cent weeks, Ronald Reagan was 
serving notice that he can spar a 
little too —By George J. Church. | 
Reported by Douglas Brew with | 
Reagan and Bruce van Voorst/United 
Nations 
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Kansas City, Missouri 
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Everybody talks about quality, Ford 
people make it happen. 

Many stages in the building of a 
car need the attention of more than one 
person. Like the fitting and securing of 
front fenders, which Michael Duncan 
does as part of his team on the 
assembly line. 

There is a commitment to 
teamwork throughout Ford Motor 
Company, among employees, 
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“Teamwork 
helps us do 
a better job’ 








management, union and 
suppliers. This teamwork is 
paying off with a 48% average 
improvement in quality over 1980 
models as reported by new car 
owners. 

Visit a Ford or Lincoln-Mercury 
dealer and see for yourself what 
quality teamwork can achieve. 

At Ford Motor Company, 
Quality is Job 1. 


Ford 
Mercury 
Lincoln 
Ford Trucks 
Ford Tractors 














We're tougher on ourselves 
than you'll ever be. 


— 
m 
before you check in. 


What's good enough 
for most places has never 
been good enough for 
Best Western. 





going, you'll always know 
what to expect down 
the road. 

Best of all, our Road 
Atlas and Travel Guide is 


free at any Best Western. 


We've got 
ats why twice a ve A Best Western 
Thats w hy, tw “orn year, inspector is one of the world’s the place to stay. 
we put every Best Western toughest travelers At the right price. 


hotel, motor inn and resort 


through a grueling quality control a ill 


It's the toughest in the lodging industry — 
with a thousand-point checklist that leaves 
no bed unturned. 

Nobody says we have to set such tough 
standards for ourselves. 

But we have more good places to stay 
than anyone. 

ee we intend to keep it that way. 


We not only give you more places to stay, 
we help you find them, too. 
Because 
we're the 
world's largest 
lodging chain, 
we can help 
make life a lot 
easier when 
you're away 
from home. 
Take our 
Travel Guide, 
for instance. 
It's loaded with detailed roadmaps and 
helpful information about every Best Western 
along the way. So no matter where you're 





A lot of people 
would be lost without our 
free Travel Guide 


Whether you're traveling on vacation or 
an expense account, chances are you'll find 
a Best Western where you need it most. 

At the price you want to pay. 

Even though every Best Western hotel, 
motor inn cae resort has a different person- 
ality, we all 
have the 
same goal: 
giving you the j 
best possible 
place to stay at 
the best 
possible price. 

What other 
lodging chain 
can make that 
promise? 

So the next time you take a trip, go Best 
Western. At over 2,800 locations in over 
1,900 cities, you can rest assured you're in 
the right place at the right price. 

Make reservations 
at any Best Western. 

Or call your travel 


agent or our toll-free 
number: 1-800-528-1215. 





Rest assured. 
There's a Best Western for 
every travel budget 


WORLDWIDE 
LODGING 





Andorra, Aruba, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Great Britain, Guadeloupe, Ireland, Italy, Liechtenstein 
Luxembourg, Mexico, New Zealand, Puerto Rico, Sweden, Switzerland, United States, Virgin Islands, West Germany 
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Flush with success, antinuclear groups still lack direction 


t was an altogether impressive turnout | 
in New York City’s Central Park. Up- | 
wards of 700,000 people assembled for a | 


festive day of speeches by antinuclear ac- 
tivists and pop music by antinuclear per- 
formers. “That was America out there,” 
said New York City Parks Commissioner 
Gordon Davis. But what did America 
want? 

Virtually everyone shared an acute 
concern about the prospect of nuclear 
war. An overwhelming majority favored 
an immediate U.S.-Soviet freeze on the 
development of nuclear arms. But beyond 

| those points of agreement, the consensus 
was shaky. Some groups urged continued 
public education about the dangers of nu- 
clear arms, but proposed no particular po- 
litical action. At the other extreme, a few 


argued blithely for unilateral U.S. disar- | 


mament. Thronging along, too, were doz- 
ens of divergent factions seeking to hitch 
a ride on the antinuclear bandwagon to 
promote just about everything from 
Government day care funding to African 
development. 

The broad appeal of the antinuclear 
arms movement, which up to now had 
been its main strength, may have be- 
come its most serious weakness. With so 
many constituents to please, the move- 
ment seems uncertain about what to do 


next. There is a vision of ultimate suc- | 


cess, of course: the dismantling of all the 
world’s nuclear arsenals, no more threat 
of annihilation. With this dream no 
sane person can quibble. Where the dis- 
agreement comes is over what workable, 
real-world arms control measures will 





be acceptable and, even more, how to | 


achieve them. 
Hundreds of towns and states have en- 
dorsed practically identical freeze resolu- 


tions, all of which call on President Rea- | 


gan to pursue such a treaty with the Soviet 
Union. In California, campaigners for a 
bilateral freeze initiative, placed by peti- 
tion on November’s ballot, have an adver- 
tising budget of $1.2 million. Yet all the 
widely supported antinuclear initiatives 
are almost certain to be only symbolic out- 
cries, since neither the House nor Senate is 
likely to heed the calls for an immediate 
nuclear freeze. In any case, Reagan is ada- 
mantly opposed; he believes such an arms 
control gambit would be a simplistic quick 
fix, one that would, moreover, only lock in 
a putative Soviet nuclear advantage. 
Even some allied with the movement 
are unhappy about the obsession with a 
simple freeze. “We can’t just say, ‘We 
want a freeze,’ and pray that we get one,” 
explains Ezekiel Emanuel, a second-year 
student at Harvard Medical School. “We 
have to articulate a position on what the 
next step is in the long process of ending 
the arms race.” Roger Molander, the for- 
mer White House strategic analyst who 
heads Ground Zero, a scrupulously non- 
partisan antinuclear educational cam- 
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| the Central 


paign, understands that it is hard for an 
impassioned mass movement to accom- 
modate either slow practical progress or 
technical complexity. “What people are 
looking for,” says Molander, “is someone 
who will say, ‘Here is the path to the solu- 
tion to the problem.’ But it’s characteristic 
of this problem that thoughtful people 
don’t know the answer yet.” To invest so 
much energy and hope in campaigns for a 
freeze, he believes, is a bit misguided. Says 
he: “There are those who say the whole 
house of cards will fall into place once we 
have a freeze. That is clearly not true.” 
Yet the very simplicity of the freeze 
proposal has helped attract so many mil- 
lions of sympathizers. More precise or 
complicated nuclear arms control pre- 
scriptions—shelving plans for land-based 








wariness of the “extremely seductive” 
promises that arms control “is an issue for 
‘the people,’ that ‘the people’ will take 
peace into their own hands. Forgotten in 
this simplification,” he said, “is that gov- 
ernments exist. And it is only they who 
dispose of these weapons.” 

It is too soon to tell if the Strategic 
Arms Reduction Talks, which begin next 
week, will blunt the urgency of the move- 
ment. But for now, agitation and con- 
sciousness raising continue. Last Monday 
in New York City, nearly 1,700 protesters 
Staged sit-ins—and were arrested—out- 
side the U.N. offices of seven nations: the 
US., the U.S.S.R., China, Britain and 
France, all of which acknowledge having 
nuclear weapons, and Israel and South 
Africa, which are suspected of having 
them. The 16,000-member Physicians for 
Social Responsibility is planning a “na- 
tional day of prayer” in October. The 
2,000-member Lawyers Alliance for Nu- 
clear Arms Control will, in August, try to 
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| Carried away: police arrest protesters outside the U.S. Mission to the U.N. 





“It's characteristic of this problem that thoughtful people don't know the answer yet.” 


cruise missiles in Europe, say —would not | 
make inspirational rallying cries. And al- | 
though the movement's freeze resolutions | 
call for “bilateralism,” the daunting diffi- 
culties implicit in U.S.-Soviet negotiations 
are rarely given more than glancing, 
wishful consideration. Says Molander of 
Ground Zero’s 1983 plans: “Our next step 
is to approach the problem of how you go 
about dealing with the Russians.” 
Molander may be the single most visi- 
ble (and thoughtful) leader in the nebu- 
lous movement, but there is no individual 
or organization in command. And there 
are already signs of strain. The day after 
Park turnout, Moorhead 
Kennedy, one of the 53 Iranian hostages 
and now the director of a peace institute 
at New York City’s Cathedral Church of 
St. John the Divine, was heckled by anti- 
nuclear activists as he delivered a lecture 
on disarmament. He had expressed some 


convince the American Bar Association 
convention to support a modest resolution 
urging a nuclear nonproliferation treaty 
and a more temperate U.S. negotiating 
posture, United Campuses to Prevent Nu- | 
clear War, which claims members at 500 
colleges, plans to grill congressional can- 
didates in the fall about their arms control 
stands. 

Otherwise, followers are simply urged 
to spread and keep the faith. Last 
Wednesday, Activist Dr. Benjamin Spock 
spoke in Washington. “Don’t ever say that | 
you sent a letter, or went to a demonstra- 
tion, and nothing happened. Keep it up,” 
he counseled. “It will happen.” Perhaps it 
will. But so far, apart from an unimpeach- 
able opposition to nuclear war, the move- 
ment is far from determining just what 
“it” ought to be. —By Kurt Andersen. 
Reported by Gary Lee/Washington and Bruce 
van Voorst/New York 
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Nation 


Reagan: Looking Better 





_A TIME poll shows his stock rising after a winter slump 


ublic support for President Reagan, 
which tailed off dramatically earlier 
| this year, has rebounded slightly over the 
past three months. He has managed to 
stanch the loss of confidence in his ability 
| to provide leadership, manage the econo- 
| my and conduct foreign affairs since early 
spring, when a clear majority of Ameri- 
cans said they hoped Reagan would not 
seek a second term in office. Now as 
many people hope Reagan will run again 
as hope he will leave office in 1984. 
These are among the findings of a 
public opinion survey conducted this 
| month for TIME by the research firm 
Yankelovich, Skelly & White, Inc.* As 
has been the case throughout his presi- 
dency, it is Reagan’s personal appeal and 
not his policies that accounts for the bulk 
of his popularity. But lately, the poll 
shows, he is thought to be doing some- 
what better on the job. This perception 
| apparently stems from the exposure he 
got on his trip abroad and his overtures to 
the Soviet Union about starting disarma- 
ment talks. The President has also 
worked hard in recent months to shore up 
his support among conservatives at home. 
The question about a possible second 
term is a good guide to Reagan’s overall 
popularity, since it forces voters to weigh 
conflicting feelings about his performance 
and personality. In March 52% of those 
| polled did not want Reagan to run again, 


*The survey polled 1,010 registered voters by tele- 
phone between June 8 and._10. The sampling error is 
plus or minus 3%. When the results of this study are 

| compared with previous TIME-Yankelovich polls, 
the sampling error is plus or minus 4.5%. 


Percent who have real 
confidence in Reagan's ability to 


lead the 
country 











Do you hope Reagan will 
run for a 2nd term? 


while only 37% supported another bid for 
office. Now the country is evenly split, 
with 41% opposing a re-election try and 
40% favoring the idea. Of those support- 
ing another campaign, nearly half (49%) 
said admiration for Reagan personally 
was very important in their decision. 
Nearly the same number (48%) said he 
has the right personality for the job. Only 
37% cited his policies. A huge majority 
(75%) of those polled agreed with the 








statements that “Reagan is a man of prin- | 


ciple” and that “he knows what is right 
and sticks by his guns.” 

At the same time, the poll provided 
strong evidence that the American public 
might look favorably on any incumbent 


President right now. Of those supporting | 


a second Reagan term, for example, 64% 
said the country “really needs a second- 
term President after all the turnover we 
have had in the past 20 years.” 


eagan’s policy goals, though not nec- 

essarily the way he tries to achieve 
them, are widely shared by the American 
public. Fully 70% said Reagan has the 
right idea in trying to decrease the cost of 
Government. Another 80% said he has 
“made a good start” on improving Ameri- 
ca’s defense capabilities; 50% feel Reagan 
will eventually prove more effective than 
his predecessors in negotiating an arms- 
control agreement with the Soviets. 

Confidence in Reagan's presidency 
has also increased slightly, as measured by 
the poll results. In March 51% said they 
were not sure Reagan was a leader they 


| could trust; that figure has now declined to 











45%. Three months ago, 28% said they 
had no real confidence in his ability to 
manage the economy; 22% feel that way 
now. Doubts about his competence in for- 
eign affairs were reported by 31% of those 
questioned in March. The current poll, 
taken while Reagan was touring Europe, 
shows this figure dropping to 20%. 
Although the latest poll was good 
news for the President, the responses of | 
those opposing a second term revealed 
soft spots in his political armor. For ex- 
ample, 42% of this group said that “his 
program on the economy has been a fail- | 
ure.” Some 40% are concerned that “he’s | 
likely to lead us into war.”’ Nevertheless, 
55% endorse his firmness toward the So- 
viet Union. A mere 16% say they do not 
like him as an individual. 
On most issues, Reagan still ranks | 
lower with women than with men by 
about 10%. And his presidency is still per- | 
ceived as favoring upper-income groups: | 
55% agreed with the statement that 
“Reagan represents the interests of the | 
rich rather than of the average American | 
like myself.” According to 57% of the 
sample, Reagan has not done well in “re- 
ducing the unfairness in American life.” 
Public opinion polls have for years 
measured a powerful desire on the part of 
the American people for a strong leader in 
the White House, a feeling that helped 
bring Reagan to office. Yet the most re- 
cent Yankelovich survey found half of 
those questioned disagreed with the state- 
ment that “Reagan is a strong leader who 
has the situation under control.” More 
than half the voters (54%) see Reagan as | 
often getting his facts and figures wrong in 
public statements; 51% are critical of his 
progress toward fulfilling his campaign 
pledge to balance the federal budget. Rea- | 
gan, however, has escaped blame for the 
delays in formulating a 1983 budget: 55% 








Which concerns you more? 
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| out crashing. 





pointed an accusing finger toward Capitol 
Hill, while only 20% faulted him. 

Ona scale of 1 (poor) to 10 (excellent), 
the Reagan presidency received an aver- 
age score of 5.64 in the Yankelovich poll. 
He got slightly higher marks in the South 
and West than he did in the Midwest and 
Northeast. Men rated him at 6, while 
women ranked him at 5.31. He scored 1.1 
points higher (6.2) among voters earning 
more than $30,000 a year than he did 
among those with incomes under $15,000. 
Exactly half the voters gave Reagan a 
score between 6 and 10. 

Aside from their perceptions of the 
President, American voters find little to 
cheer about in the condition of the coun- 
try. Seventy percent said the state of the 
nation is poor, which is marginally more 
pessimistic than the 68% response at the 
same point in Jimmy Carter's presidency. 
Almost 60% said they felt things are 
going badly or very badly in the country 
right now. 

Somewhat surprisingly, more people 
(46%) are worried about inflation than 
about unemployment (38%). They are un- 
impressed by the slowing of the annual 
rate of inflation to less than 1% in the past 
three months, from a high of 17.3% in ear- 
ly 1980. Some 52% said the decline was 
not worth the unemployment and eco- 
nomic stagnation that have come with it. 


romises of economic recovery do not 

make much of an impression either. 
Some 26% expect the recession to contin- 
ue through 1982; an additional 56% said 
they believed it would last through 1983. 
Fifty-five percent said they had “a lot” of 
concern about possible reductions in So- 
cial Security. Nearly a third said they 
were fearful of losing their jobs because of 


| economic stringency. Almost half (46%) 


said they were very worried about high 
home mortgage rates; 47% expressed 
similar concerns about the cost of new 
automobiles. 

Asked to state their intentions re- 
garding the congressional elections in 
November, 43% of the respondents said 
they now plan to vote for the Democratic 
candidates; 35% said they intend to vote 
for the Republicans. 

This preference was hardly enthusi- 
astic. Clear majorities of the voters saw 
no difference between the two parties in 
their ability to handle the economy and 
foreign affairs, provide national leader- 
ship or even avoid nuclear war. On two 
questions, however, there was a strong 
public perception of differences between 
the two parties. Democrats were rated su- 
perior in helping the needy poor and old- 
er people. Republicans rated much high- 
er than Democrats in “making sure the 
country is able to defend itself.” 

This is hardly encouraging news for 
the G.O.P. as it prepares for the Novem- 
ber elections. The public is sour and skep- 
tical, and what limited hopes it has are 
plainly invested in Reagan himself. The 
big question now is how long the Presi- 
dent can fly above the dark clouds with- 
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— By John F. Stacks 


The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 


Live Men Do Wear Plaid 


ot since John Kennedy posed boldly in a two-button coat, defying decades of 

three-button tradition, has a suit of clothes gained such worldwide attention 
as the blue-and-gray glen plaid outfit that Ronald Reagan wore to Europe. 

It jangled the eyes of television producers on two continents and offended the 
artistic sensibilities of still cameramen. “Can't you get him out of that suit?” 
pleaded one photographer. White House aides feared that it had the whiff of the 
$2 window at a race track. Foreign functionaries, noting the swaths of plain blue 
and gray cloaking the ample figures of the other summiteers, looked politely 
pained when they saw Reagan’s cheery plaid clashing with a red carpet or the 
faded elegance of Versailles. 

When the folks back home opened up their magazines to pictures of the sum- 
mit, the Reagan suit hit them in the eye like an errant thumb. One reader phoned 

Washington to ask if the suit had deeper diplomatic significance. Cocktail parties 
on both coasts pondered Reagan’s sartorial splendor. 

The American fashion industry rallied to the President’s defense. “It’s a 
credit to his imagination,” claimed Jack Haber, editor of Gentlemen's Quarterly. 
“Tt was not a sore-thumb kind of plaid. It was a beautifully tailored suit, a muted 
plaid.” John Fairchild, Women's Wear Daily publisher, seconded the thought: 
“Good for him. The President didn’t look like a stuffy old goat. There’s some 
sunshine, some California in that suit.” 


DAVID HUME KENNERLY 





The suit, believe it or not, became a 
subject at last week’s White House issues 
luncheon held by Reagan with his principal 
aides. Normal fare for that august assem- 
blage is the federal budget with a sprinkling 
of SALT I. Just how the glen plaid came up 
is not clear. But Reagan was heard to pro- 
claim, “I like that suit.” Whereupon he ex- 
plained that months ago he had cautiously 
worn the suit to test how it photographed. 
“It only could have looked good in stills,” 
joked one aide. No, the President replied, 
| he thought it went well on television, so he 

wore it often. 

Reagan's glen plaid has good lineage. 
The fabric was manufactured by the British 
firm of Illingworth, Morris & Co. Ltd., 
which also furnishes the interiors of Rolls- 
Royce autos, the Pope’s vestments and the 
covers for the tennis balls used at Wimble- 
don. White House Aide Morgan Mason 
(son of Actor James Mason) used to be ex- 
ecutive director of Illingworth, Morris, and 
when Friend Nancy Reagan wanted some 
new suiting for her husband, Mason hustled 
over some swatches from which the glen 
plaid was chosen. 

The bolt of cloth was sent along to Beverly Hills Tailor Frank Mariani, who 
makes all of Reagan’s suits. He went to work with the quiet confidence that 
comes from knowing his customer’s taste: two-button coat, medium-width lapels, 
pleated trousers and six buttons on the fly. For $1,200 the suit was a beauty, and 
Mariani suspected back then that it might be destined for fame. “The President 
likes his clothes,” explains Mariani. “He builds a fondness for them.” 

Emperors and their clothes remain an important area of presidential lore 
that has only been skimpily researched. It was a given back in Dwight Eisenhow- 
er's time that when the President was spied coming down the corridor in the 
morning in a brown suit, he was in a bad mood. Aide Tom Stephens flashed the 
word all through the White House to beware. GQ's Haber insists that Kennedy's 
fondness for a two-button coat began a trend that drove three-button models out 
of the market. Kennedy also put the last nail in the coffin of the men’s hat indus- 
try. He was proud of his bushy hair and refused to wear a hat, despite the plead- 
ings of the industry. Gerald Ford’s too-short striped pants worn for a Tokyo re- 
ception obliterated the news of the trade talks. 

If world leaders were dazzled by Reagan’s blue-and-gray plaid, wait until they 
see the one he has stashed away in his closet. It has the identical cut and pattern, 
only in brown. White House strategists believe the President should spring it on 
Leonid Brezhnev in the fall, provided the Soviet leader has recovered his health. 








Making a sartorial splash at Versailles 
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75 years great. 
GM has been serving 
Americans with great products 
for almost seventy-five years. 





Best sellers. 
The result is that now GM has seven of 
the top ten best-selling cars in the U.S? 

Chevrolet’s Chevette, Citation, Impala/Caprice, and 
Camaro, Buick’s Skylark, and Oldsmobile’s 88 and Cutlass 
Supreme Coupe are all winners, but they’re just the tip of the 
iceberg, so to speak, of GM value. 

We make all kinds of cars for all kinds of people. With all 
kinds of needs. 














, Robert D. Sexton 
Quality Control 


But even so, some of you 
might be asking, “What have 
they done for me lately?” 

Well, GM’s done a lot. 
In fact, we’re not only — 
| the best, we're the best 
GM ever. 


First in technology. 

Start with technology. 
Nobody in the world spends as 
|| much as GM ($10 billion in 1981 





alone) Pe, to make your car 
better. This includes new pro- 
ducts, plants, and manufac- 
turing processes, as well 
as advances in metal- 
lurgy and aerodynamics, 
new power train con- 
cepts, and precision 
workmanship through 
the use of the latest 
computers, lasers, and 
robots. 














*Calendar year through May 1982 **The GM cars were: Olds Custom Cruiser, Olds Toronado, Buick Estate, Olds 98 (4 door),Olds Cutlass (wagon), Olds Omega (4-door) 








Fuel economy, plus. 

Everybody needs fuel economy, and GM has done something 
about that, too. What with all the technological breakthroughs we've 
made, we think we now offer the ° 

\ optimum balance of room, comfort, and mileage 
that people want. 








Industry leader. 

We're very proud that in the latest report 
of the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety, ~ 
GM had the eleven top-rated cars.** The report ranked 
cars according to the frequency with which they 
were involved in accident injury claims and covered 
1978-80 models. 

We believe these results reflect not only our cars—their 

uality, size, big 9 and design—but how and where 
they A peahlecs t shows that our cars and customers 
' go well together. Anew kind 
8 ae of excellence. 

And there’s something 
else. We believe GM stands for 
something else in the eyes of the 
American public. 

It stands for excellence. 

And continued excellence. So 

that now, next year, and 

the years after that, we need 
always to be: 

the best GM ever. 


























ment to quality, the resources, 
and the track record. And be- 








<A yp ~ cause of these, we just happen to 

( think we're the one company al a 

a 4 that can continue to meet the <1) 
transportation needs of a chang- —— 








ing world better than anyone 
else. 





Oldsmobile 
Buick 
Cadillac 
GMC Truck 


Richard Michael Caras 
Engineer 


Chevrolet Caprice (wagon), Pontiac Bonneville (wagon), Olds Delta 88 (4-door), Pontiac Catalina (4-door), and Buick LeSabre (4-door). Source: Highway s Data Institute 











EXPRESS MAIL INTRODUCES 
MORE FOR LESS. 





THE 2-POUND PAK. 


EXTREMELY URGENT 
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EXPRESS MAIL SERVICE 





The 2-Pound Pak. 
‘9.35 overnight. 


Express Mail Next Day Service® from the 
Post Office has a new flat rate that lets you 
send up to 2 pounds overnight, anywhere we 
go, for only $9.35. 

It’s called the 2-Pound Pak, and it actu- 
ally costs less than some carriers charge to 
send a few ounces. And a lot less than the 
$20.00 or so they charge to send 2 pounds. So 
you save on everything from the lightest let- 
ter to a big 2-pound report. 

But saving is just one reason people use 

Express Mail Next Day Service. Reliability is 


another. We now deliver 70,000 overnight 
packages and letters on time, every day. 
And Express Mail Service is easy to 
use, too. We have convenient drop off boxes 
in dozens of locations around town. You 
can also find us in over 3,000 Post Offices in 
1,200 cities. 
So for important overnight 
letters and packages, try the new 
Express Mail 2-Pound Pak. It lets 
you send a lot more overnight. , 
‘or less. 7 
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From the Shores of Tripoli 





| Lured out of Libya, Edwin Wilson stumbles in from the cold 


or most of his life, Edwin 
| Wilson, 54, stayed in the 
shadows, operating in the twi- 
light world of spies and inter- 
national intrigue. From 1951 to 
1976, he worked for the CIA and 
the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence, running networks of for- 
eign agents and helping set 
up covert operations. When he 
left Government service, he 
teamed up with another one- 
time spook, Frank Terpil, and 
he is now charged with spin- 
ning his contacts and skills into a world- 
wide web of illegal arms deals and terrorist 
activities, chiefly for the regime of Libyan 
Dictator Muammar Gaddafi. Sought by 
Washington since 1980, Wilson took ref- 
uge in a seaside villa in Tripoli, beyond the 
reach of frustrated U.S. authorities. But 
last week he got careless, and federal 
agents managed to ensnare him in an inge- 
nious trap set on three continents. 

Wilson passed his time in Tripoli 
reading history books and watching vid- 
eotaped adventure films, but he was grow- 
ing bored. He also was afraid that his life 
might be in danger, and some of his asso- 
ciates, cooperating with the U.S. Mar- 
shals Service, began feeding that fear. Bit 
by bit, Wilson was persuaded that he 
would be welcome in the Dominican Re- 
public, where, his associates assured him, 
the government would grant him asylum. 

Convinced that he had another safe 
haven, Wilson left Tripoli a week ago last 
Monday for Switzerland, carrying a fake 
Irish passport in the name of Philip Mc- 
Cormick. What Wilson did not know was 
that US. officials had helped arrange his 
phony papers and that as soon as he 
stepped off the plane at Zurich he was be- 
ing shadowed by a pair of federal mar- 
shals. He then flew directly to Madrid, 
where he boarded Iberia International 
Airlines flight 945 for Santo Domingo. 

When his plane landed at 4:40 a.m. 
| last Tuesday, he was met by Dominican 

authorities and informed, much to his sur- 
prise, that his papers were not in order. 
Detained in the airport’s international 
zone, Wilson was told just minutes before 
takeoff that he was being placed on Do- 
minicana Airlines flight 902 to New York 
City, leaving at 9 a.m.; when the fugitive 
explained that he did not have a visa for 
the US., the local officials told him not to 
worry, he would probably be welcomed 
anyway. Wilson boarded the plane, as did 
two U.S. marshals. When the plane landed 
at Kennedy International Airport at 12:30 
p.m., the marshals arrested him. “He was 
very gracious,” said one of the marshals. 
“He acted as if he had played a hard game 
and was being a good loser.” 

Meanwhile, in Washington, Attorney 








General William French Smith 
announced the capture and 
praised the U.S. Marshals Ser- 
vice for an “outstanding investi- 
gative effort.” The Justice De- 
partment had been trying to 
lure Wilson out of Libya since 
last year. Twice the rogue agent 
nearly walked into the trap, 
then warily drew away. The fi- 
nal—and successful—plot, de- 
vised by the U.S. Attorney’s of- 
fice in Washington, was deemed 
“too risky” by the FBI, accord- 
ing to Justice officials. But the unheralded 
Marshals Service, a 2,100-member arm of 
the Justice Department, responsible for 
capturing fugitives, embraced the scheme. 
“The marshals are the Avis of law enforce- 
ment agencies,” noted one Justice official. 
“They try harder.” 

The marshals’ performance last week 
required both daring and diplomacy. Al- 
though top law-enforcement officials in 


| Switzerland and Spain were notified about 


Wilson's journey, airport officials at Zu- 


rich and Madrid were not told the true | 


identity of McCormick. High-ranking Do- 
minican police officials were briefed on 
the plan, and cooperated fully at the air- 
port. Since Wilson was never officially ad- 
mitted to the Dominican Republic, he did 
not need to be extradited. One top US. 
law-enforcement official said of the deli- 
cate operation: “If at any time Wilson had 
turned left instead of right, it would have 
ruined the whole thing.” 

The quarry was worth the effort. In 
1980 Wilson and Terpil (who is still at 
large and was last reported to be living in 
Beirut) were indicted by a federal grand 
jury in Washington for supplying explo- 
sives to Libya, recruiting military person- 
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The fugitive trying to shield his face after his arrest at New York's Kennedy Airport 





nel to run a training camp for Libyan ter- 
rorists and conspiring to kill a Gaddafi 
opponent living in exile in Egypt. Wilson 
allegedly hired former American military 
pilots to fly Libyan planes and helicopters, 
with some of them taking part in Tripoli’s 
intervention in neighboring Chad in 1980. 
He is also suspected of peddling sophisti- 
cated American electronic equipment to 
Middle East countries and attempting to 
sell U.S. computer technology to the Soviet 
Union. Investigators in Colorado have 
linked him to a former Green Beret who 
shot a Libyan student in Fort Collins two 
years ago. Federal grand juries in several 
cities are looking into his activities, and 
more indictments are likely this summer. 

In his illegal dealings, Wilson often 
turned for help to former agents as well as 
to firms he used as covers in his CIA days. 
Indeed, some intelligence officials fear 
that Wilson may be able to reveal classi- 
fied details about his past CIA activities or 
current links, if any, to the agency, and 
they may push the Justice Department to 
strike a deal with Wilson and not bring the 
case to trial. 

If the case is tried, it will be the first 
major test of the Classified Information 
Procedures Act of 1980, designed to pre- 
vent defendants from “graymailing” the 
Government with threats to disclose secret 
information. The law allows the presiding 
judge to determine what evidence is too 
sensitive to be admitted in court. Wilson, 
who was being held on $20 million bail ina 
Washington-area jail, refused to enter a 
plea at his arraignment hearing Friday. 
His attorney, John Keats, instead argued 
that he needed two weeks to investigate 
whether his client had been illegally ap- 
prehended. Judge John Pratt denied the 
request and entered a plea of not guilty on 
Wilson’s behalf. Keats hinted that the 
Government might be greatly embar- 
rassed if it presses its case. Said he: “We're 
at the start ofa great adventure, if it goes to 
trial.”’ —By James Kelly. Reported by Jay Bran- 
egan/Washington and Peter Stoler/New York 
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“He acted as if he had played a hard game and was being a good loser.” 
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| graph offer. Furino still denied knowing | 











Darkening Cloud over Donovan _ 





A witness is murdered, and Mob links surface 


he body of a slain witness found 
stuffed into a car trunk. More previ- 


ously suppressed FBI reports uncovered. | 


Senatorial demands for his resignation. 
All in all, it was another rough week for 
Labor Secretary Raymond Donovan, who 
was vacationing, but probably not relax- 
ing, in Europe. 

Federal investigators are not yet cer- 
tain why Fred Furino, 52, an important 
witness in Special Prosecutor Leon Silver- 
man’s probe into Donovan’s alleged ties 
to the Mafia, was murdered. His decaying 
body, with at least one bullet wound in the 


head, was found in a car abandoned in | 





“Hey—pst! We just want youse not to worry about Mr. Donovan—He’s a good family man!” 


New York City. A career gangster, Fur- 
ino had been intensively questioned by 
Silverman's investigators and called be- 
fore a federal grand jury hearing Silver- 
man’s witnesses. The investigators sus- 
pect that other mobsters feared that 
Furino had been cooperating with federal 
officials. Furino may not have been, but 
the Mob takes no chances. 

Furino was potentially a key witness 
because FBI informants had claimed that 
he sometimes collected payoffs from Don- 
ovan in the 1960s, when Donovan was a 
vice president in charge of labor relations 
for New Jersey's Schiavone Construction 
Co. FBI agents quizzed Furino in January 
1981, when Donovan's confirmation hear- 
ings were under way in the Senate, but he 
denied ever having met Donovan and of- 
fered to take a lie detector test. 

When Silverman began his inquiry a 
year later, he took Furino up on the poly- 


Donovan. But officials say Furino flunked 
the test—and not just once. “Freddie took 


a dive six times,” claims one investigator. | 


Whether Furino also denied any ac- 
quaintance with Donovan in his grand 


jury testimony has not been revealed. But 
L 








| he disappeared from his New Jersey 


trucking company office shortly after- 
ward, on June 3. 

At Silverman’s request, the FBI 
opened an inquiry into whether the kill- 
ing of Furino amounted to an obstruction 
of justice. Furino’s violent end made the 
earlier anonymous death threats received 
by Frank Silbey, chief investigator for the 
Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee, all the more ominous. Silbey 
had been warned to “lay off the Donovan 
investigation” or he would “end up in a 
pine box.” 

No investigator, of course, contends 





that Donovan has had anything to do 
with violence. But the murder of Furino 
does suggest that certain racketeers con- 
sider the Donovan probe a most serious 
matter. TIME has learned that some of the 
mobsters involved in the Donovan inves- 
tigation are also named in a 1980 FBI re- 
port on the “Provenzano crime group.” 
The 60-page document was used by the 
FBI to place a court-sanctioned wiretap on 
telephones available to Anthony (“Tony 
Pro”) Provenzano, a New Jersey Team- 


| ster boss and Mafia captain, in Califor- 


nia’s Lompoc federal prison. 

The report names Furino, Salvatore 
(“Sally Bugs”) Briguglio and Ralph Pi- 
cardo as members of Provenzano’s group. 
It contends that Provenzano and Brigug- 
lio helped murder former Teamster Presi- 
dent Jimmy Hoffa in 1975. Picardo is now 
a federal witness who contends that he 
had collected payoffs from Donovan in 
the 1960s to arrange labor peace and had 
turned the cash over to Briguglio. Other 
FBI informants claim that Furino some- 
times picked up such payments from 
Donovan. Briguglio was the victim of a 
gangland slaying in New York City in 
1978 because, according to an informant, 
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“Provenzano said that he had found out 
that Briguglio had talked to the federal 
people” and was “going to have to go.” 

The 1980 FBI document also discloses 
that the bureau at that time portrayed its 
informants within the Provenzano gang 
as highly reliable. But when the same in- 
formants made allegations about Dono- 
van last year, the FBI suddenly considered 
them so shaky that it did not immediately 
forward all of its information to the Sen- 
ate committee holding the confirmation 
hearings. The FBI did warn Fred Fielding, 
a Reagan transition aide handling back- 
ground checks on Cabinet nominees. In a 
written report following up telephone 
calls to Fielding, the FBI told him that it 
had corroborated information that Dono- 
van had “close personal and business ties 
with known La Cosa Nostra figures.” 
Neither Fielding, who is now the White 
House Counsel, nor anyone on the transi- 
tion team nor the FBI gave this report to 
the Senate committee at that time. 

TIME has learned that just before Don- 
ovan’s confirmation hearings began, the 
FBI received information indicating that a 
Donovan associate in New Jersey was also 
involved in the alleged Mafia connection 
with the Schiavone firm. The man’s voice 


was often heard on wiretaps made by the | 


FBI on an admitted Mafia member, Wil- 
liam Masselli. The Donovan associate was 
named on an internal FBI memo recount- 
ing information that the bureau claims to 
have orally summarized to Fielding. Yet 
when this information was later given to 
the Senate committee, the identity of the 
businessman was deleted. 


till another FBI report, which noted 


that one of its informants claimed to 
have seen Donovan dining in a restaurant 
with Phillip (“Brother”) Moscato, an al- 
leged Provenzano associate, failed to 
reach the Senate committee. Donovan 
had testified that he had never heard of 
Moscato, even though Moscato told re- 
porters that a wrecking firm he headed 
had done demolition work for Schiavone 
Construction. 

As things kept looking worse for Don- 
ovan, all 46 Democratic Senators issued a 
demand that he “step aside” and leave his 
office at least until the investigation ends. 
Even Republican Senator Orrin Hatch, 


| chairman of the labor committee, said 


that Donovan should consider resigning. 
As Hatch told reporters: “There comes a 
time when you say, ‘Can the Secretary do 
his job?’ ” 

At the White House, top aides pre- 
dicted that the President would not take 
any action until Silverman issued his re- 
port, which is expected within a week or 
two. “He has no support on the inside,” 
one aide said about Donovan. “But no- 
body wants to pull the trigger.” The 
White House has troubles of its own. 
Plans are under way on Capitol Hill to in- 
vestigate whether the FBI and the White 
House tried to mislead the Senate about 
Donovan's fitness for office. a 
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9 OUT OF 10 
WOULD DO IT AGAIN. 


































2 original price than any other steering or AC. Your mileage 
N ine out of compact car.** And Escort’s may vary depending on speed, 
ten owners extraordinary world-class distance and weather. Actual 

highway mileage lower. Not 
are sO available in California. 
. Now our goal is ten 
satisfied out of ten. g 
We've made hundreds of 
they’ d choose improvements on Escort since 
Escort again. its introduction. 


Escort’s new close-ratio 
manual transmission is a fine 
example. And so is the new 
available higher output CVH 
engine. 

You see, we want nine out 
of ten to become ten out of ten. 










technology includes front- 
wheel drive, four-wheel 
independent suspension and a 
unique CVH engine that 
delivers remarkable mileage 
estimates. 
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How has Escort managed 
to outsell every other car line 
in America ?* Just ask an 

































rs snacks pliaes For comparison. Applicable 
\é only to sedans without power 

survey revealed that nine out f 

of ten Escort owners would 

buy Escort again. 


Which makes a lot of sense. 
After all, Escort retains a 
higher percentage of its 


FORD ESCORT 
FORD DIVISION E> 


**According to NADA Used Car Guide, 
March, 1982. 
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*Based on manufacturers’ 
reported retail deliveries 
through March, 1982. 






Seat belts save lives—buckle up. 


FORD ESCORT 








nly Tareyton has 
the best filter! 


For the taste you want 
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Why the best? 

Because Tareyton's 
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means taste that's 

smooth. It means \ 
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It means that no other 


Torey. <dpsaniony “We'd rather light than fight!” 
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Talk Show 


New life for voting rights 


H: had vowed to keep talking “until the 
cows come home,” and for five days 
Jesse Helms, along with a small cadre of 
other conservatives, did just that. The 
goal of the Republican Senator from 
| North Carolina: to stall a vote on extend- 
ing the 1965 Voting Rights Act. But with 
78 Senators sponsoring the measure, the 
filibuster was doomed to fail. So late last 
week Helms relented, and the Senate 
overwhelmingly passed the legislation, 85 
to 8. The bill will soon be sent to the 
White House, where Ronald Reagan has 
promised to sign it. 

The landmark law, which was re- 
newed in 1970 and 1975, wiped out litera- 
cy tests, banned any other barriers to the 
registration of black voters and required 
six Southern states to get approval from 
the Justice Department for any proposed 
voting law changes. Key provisions of the 
act, however, were scheduled to expire 
this August unless extended by Congress. 
The House voted to do so last October, but 
conservative Republicans on the Senate 
Judiciary Committee balked at accepting 
the House bill, which called for judging, 
on the basis of “effect” rather than “in- 
tent,” whether local voting laws kept 
blacks and other minorities from holding 
office. Supporters argued that intent was 
nearly impossible to prove, and that the 
true test should be whether the effect of 
the laws is to exclude minorities from of- 
fice. To the conservative Senators, howev- 
er, the effect provision meant that courts 
might order “proportional representa- 
tion” based on race: if 60% of an election 
| district was black, say, then 60% of 
its representatives might also have to 
be black 

Republican Robert Dole of Kansas 
helped fashion a compromise that pre- 
served the effect test but warded off fears 
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Filibuster over, Jesse Helms talks to reporters after the bill’s passage 
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of racial quotas. Under Dole’s standard, 
judges must weigh the “totality of circum- 
stances,” including whether an area has a 
history of discrimination. He also suggest- 
ed that the law specifically state that mi- 
norities are not entitled to proportional 
representation. The changes satisfied the 
Judiciary Committee, which approved 
the bill last May. But Helms remained op- 
posed and warned that the courts would 
still demand quotas. Said Helms: “Not ten 
Senators, if that many, have read the [Ju- 
diciary] committee's report.” 

But Helms can count votes, and in the 
end the growing impatience of fellow Re- 
publicans finally persuaded him to cancel 
his talk show. Helms, however, can look 
forward to heated debates on two of his 
pet bills scheduled to come before the 
Senate this summer: a proposed law to al- 
low voluntary prayer in public schools 
and a bill banning abortion. The cows 
may come home yet = 


Costly Present 
Congress returns its tax break 


hat is Christmas without gifts? So 
apparently thought the members of 
the U.S. House and Senate last December 
when they quietly voted to give them- 
selves a tax break: an automatic deduc- 
tion of $75 for living expenses each day 
Congress meets during the year. Members 
could take advantage of the deduction 
even on days they were not in Washing- 
ton, as tong as at least a few of their 
colleagues were in session. That bit of 
self-beneficence raised the annual tax de- 
duction to which members are entitled 
from $3,000 to about $20,000 
But as often happens, the gifts one 
chooses for oneself can be too costly. In- 
censed taxpayers fired off 20,000 letters 
of protest, calling the tax break a back- 
door pay raise on members’ salaries of 
$60,662.50. Agreed Congressman Law- 
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rence DeNardis of Connecticut: “It was 
outright legislative fraud and deceit.” 

A few weeks ago, the Senate with 
great sanctimony repealed the tax break 
and restored the $3,000 deduction limit. 
Unwilling to endure the public’s wrath 
alone, the House reluctantly followed suit. 
Massachusetts Congressman Silvio Conte 


| sneered at the Senate: “You got a bunch of 


fat cats up there raking in the big bucks. 
They can be big statesmen because they 


| can collect those big honoraria.” Utah 


Senator Jake Garn gibed that House 
members were “just as gutless” for re- 
treating on their tax deductions. 

The House got even last week by vot- 
ing to put an $18,200 cap on Senators’ out- 
side income, the same limit that applies to 
members of the House. Previously there 
was no ceiling on outside earnings in the 
Senate. Says DeNardis: “It was straight 
revenge. The House thinks the Senate | 
consists of millionaires and hypocrites.” 

Members of both houses are already 
trying to find ways to circumvent the re- 
strictions. Only half jokingly, Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Howard Baker of Tennessee 
suggests having the Supreme Court set 


| congressional pay. Says he: “I’ve conclud- 





ed that Congress is institutionally unable 
to set its own salary.” Es 


Easy Terms 
If you owe the U.S., why pay? 
“Ww e must make it clear that debts 
owed to the Federal Government 
must be repaid. It is not right that responsi- 
ble, honest citizens should suffer because of 
those who do not honor their obligations.” 
So said President Reagan last year, an- 
nouncing a Government crackdown on its 
debtors. One obvious place to start: the 
Small Business Administration, where 
more than 10% of 150,000 loans are cur- 
rently overdue. As it turns 
out, one of the SBA’s heftier | ~ 
overdue loans belongs to | 
Gerald P. Carmen, 51, 7 
head of the General Ser- 
vices Administration. Car- 
men, who has been com- 
plaining about a lack of 
recognition for his cost- 
cutting operations in the 
GSA, owes the Government 
$405,000 plus $30,000 back 
interest and has not made 
his monthly $2,700 loan Gerald Carmen 
payment in almost a year. 

Carmen signed for the 30-year, 
$425,000 loan at 6.5% interest in 1975 
when an urban renewal project forced 
him to relocate his auto-and-tire ser- 
vice business (sold in 1979) in Manches- 
ter, N.H. Since July 1981, he has re- 
ceived two six-month deferments on 
his monthly payments. Carmen, who 
earns $59,500 a year, insists such defer- 
ments are available “to any American 
citizen.” a 
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Come On, Big Spender! 











oney does not stay long in Patri- 

cia Goodson’s pocketbook. Says 

the manager of a fashionable 
women’s clothing shop in Los Angeles: “If 
| I want something, I'll buy it. My husband 
| and I just bought a brand new Datsun 
280-ZX sports car. I feel like I might not 
be here the day after tomorrow, so I want 
to enjoy things now.” 

American retailers wish there were a 
lot more people like Patricia Goodson 
around these days. Such a free-spending 
attitude would help lift the economy from 
the painful recession that has gripped the 
USS. since last July. Economists agree that 
the consumer is the most important factor 
behind the rebound that many expect to 


start in the summer. Says Robert Ortner, | 


chief economist for the Commerce De- 
partment: “The consumer is going to have 
to bring us out of this recession. The other 
major sectors of the economy aren't going 
to contribute much, if anything.” 

There are now a few signs that people 
might be willing to lead the way out of the 
slump. Spending rose sharply at depart- 
ment stores and picked up in automobile 
showrooms in the spring as falling infla- 
tion stretched the buying power of the 
dollar. Retail business was up a strong 
1.5% in May, after increasing .7% in 
April. Shoppers are spending, in par- 
ticular on clothing and entertainment- 
oriented electronics products like video 
recorders and video games. Says Avery A 
Haak, corporate economist for Dayton 
Hudson Corp. of Minneapolis, the sev- 
enth largest U.S. retailer: “I see some evi- 
dence that the consumer is spending more 
freely.” Adds Richard D. McRae Jr., ex- 
ecutive vice president of the twelve-store 





McRae’s department-store chain based in 
Jackson, Miss.: ““We have seen a big im- 
provement in sales in the past three to 
seven weeks. There has been an across- 
the-board increase of 20% in apparel, 
which is about 80% of our business.” 

The Conference Board, a New York 
City-based business research organiza- 
tion, reports that its widely watched index 
of consumer confidence advanced in May 
for the second month in a row. Said the 
Board: “Consumers have clearly turned 


more confident about the future course of | 
the economy.” The University of Mary- | 


land reported that its semiannual con- 
sumer survey showed that a surprising 
39% of the public felt their personal fi- 
nances would be better off a year from 
now, while only 14% thought they would 
be worse off. A large 41% believed they 
would be about the same. 

Part of the reason for the unexpected- 
ly strong consumer buying is that real 
spendable incomes, which often drop in a 
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Retailers hope that consumers will display their freewheeling ways 


recession, have increased during this one. 
Last year’s small tax cut, plus the sharp 
decline in inflation, has meant that the | 
spending power of the typical U.S. con- 
sumer has actually increased 1.2% since 
the beginning of the year. Figures re- 
leased last week show that personal in- 
come rose .7% during May. 

As a result, many people are able to 
keep on buying despite the recession. 
Anne Harris, who lives in New York City 
and is retired, was visiting Los Angeles 
last week. Said she: “I’m spending about 
the same as before the recession. I’m get- 
ting new carpeting in my house and a new 
refrigerator. I’m going ahead and getting 
them now.” 

There were a few tentative signs last | 
week that the recession might be coming 
to a close. Commerce Secretary Malcolm 
Baldrige predicted that the gross national 
product would actually show a slight rise 
in the second quarter. It had declined at 
an annual rate of about 4% during the 
previous six months. The Commerce De- 
partment reported that housing starts 
surged 22.3% in May, the biggest jump 
since June 1980. 

Nonetheless, many consumers re- 
main in a mood of wary waiting. Al- 
though the Federal Government will start 
putting $50 billion into the economy in 
July in the form of income tax cuts and in- 
creased Social Security benefits, not ev- 
eryone is going to rush out and spend the 
money. Says Samuel Zervitz, an official 
with the Baltimore school system: “The 
tax cut is gasoline money. It’s cigarette 
money. It doesn’t mean a thing.” 

Many people, of course, are unable to | 
increase spending because of the reces- 
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sion, which pushed unemployment 9.5% 
in May, the highest level since the begin- 
ning of World War II. Priscilla Mantle’s 
husband lost his job as regional manager 
of a truck-leasing firm in Dallas two 
months ago. Says she: “I haven't got a 
spare dime to my name. I've cut back all 
my spending on anything that isn’t abso- 
lutely necessary. I'm even cutting down 
on food. We're able to make our house 
payments and all that, but it’s very close.” 
The hangover from past inflation is 
also keeping many people away from 
shopping. Although consumer prices have 
been increasing at an annual rate of less 
| than 2% since the beginning of the year, 
many people still do not believe that the 
inflationary fever that raged during much 
of the 1970s has subsided. Says Kay Coo- 
per, a receptionist in a Manhattan optom- 
| etrist’s office: “I don’t see inflation com- 
| ing down at all. It still costs a fortune just 
to use the subway and the bus.” Adds 
New York Businessman Alfred Sandberg: 
“You feel that if you don’t buy something 

today, tomorrow the price will go up.” 


he continuation of that inflation 

psychology helps explain why the 

US. savings rate has not increased 
much during this recession. In most past 
economic slides, Americans, fearful for 
their jobs, usually started putting away 
more money in order to create a financial 
cushion, During the 1973-75 downturn, 
for example, the savings rate rose to more 
than 8.5%. But Americans saved only 
5.5% of their earnings during the first 
quarter of 1982, and the level increased to 
just 6.3% in April. 

While consumers have generally been 
big spenders in the past two months, some 
economists doubt that they will be able to 
keep that up much longer. Argues Mi- 
chael Evans of Evans Economics, a 
Washington, D.C., forecasting firm: “This 
is a year of caution and retrenchment. 
Without a substantial decline in interest 
rates, it is very difficult to see how con- 
sumption can keep rising.” Other econo- 
mists point out that plunging home prices 
are likely to depress spending. Moreover, 
rising state and local levies will probably 
diminish the stimulative effects of next 
month’s federal tax cut. 

Retailers say that high interest rates 
remain the main factor holding back con- 
sumers. While Americans now seem will- 
ing to continue spending for routine 
items, they are reluctant to take on such 
important purchases as homes and furni- 
ture. Says Patrick H. Carigan, a civil engi- 
neer living in a suburb of Cincinnati: “In- 
terest rates are the key. People are going 
to buy only what they think is essential 
until interest rates moderate. I'm spend- 
ing more these days, but big-ticket items 
are going to wait until lower interest 
rates.” Consumers may spend enough to 
pull the American economy out of the 
mire of recession, but a sustained recovery 
is unlikely without some substantial relief 
on interest rates. — By John Greenwald. 
Reported by David Beckwith/Washington and 
Lee Griggs/Chicago 
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Guidelines For the Merger Thicket 


The Justice Department issues new antitrust regulations 





ill this merger tend to create a 

monopoly or will it further compe- 
tition? That simple question can often 
lead to a bewilderingly complex discus- 
sion among economists and antitrust law- 
yers about what exactly constitutes a mar- 
ket. Whether the product in question is 
shoes or steel, it is first necessary to 
size up the market before deciding wheth- 
er or not a merger or acquisition endan- 
gers competition. 

Last week the Justice Department 
took an important step toward clearing up 
the confusion. In the first major revision 
of antitrust guidelines since 1968, Attor- 
ney General William French Smith re- 


William French Smith offers revised rules 





Not all takeovers can count on his blessing. 


leased a 44-page document designed to 
help businessmen determine whether a 
merger or takeover effort is likely to be 
challenged by the Government. 

If nothing else, the new rules should 
prevent some wasted effort in takeover 
battles. Since 1979, American businesses 
have spent $182 billion to merge with or 
acquire other firms. Companies, though, 
often complete a deal only to have Wash- 
ington veto it as anticompetitive. Last 
year Mobil Corp. announced plans to 
spend an estimated $6.5 billion in what 
eventually turned out to be a futile 
struggle to acquire Marathon Oil Co. 
The takeover was blocked in federal 
court because it was decided that such 
a merger would have an adverse effect 
on competition in gasoline retailing 
in the Midwest. 

The biggest single change in the new 
guidelines deals with the way markets are 











tion of a market is judged. Says Lawrence 
J. White, director of the economic policy 
office of the Justice Department: “Our 
concern here is with mergers that would 
tend to have an anticompetitive effect. If 
the effect is not significant, the merger 
would not fall within the boundaries of 
our interest.” 

To judge what is “significant,” the 
guidelines use the so-called Herfindahl 
index, a mathematical formula developed 
by the late Orris C. Herfindahl, a Wash- 
ington economist. Traditionally, antitrust 
lawyers have relied on a rule-of-thumb 
approach. It was believed that the Justice 
Department would permit any mergers 
that did not concentrate 75% or more ofa 
particular market in the hands of four or 
fewer companies. The Herfindahl index 
sets up a clearer, although more complex, 
set of guidelines. 

Calculating the index sounds difficult, 
but is really quite easy. The formula is ap- 
plied by adding together the sum of the 
mathematical squares of every company’s 
market share in a particular industry or 
business. For example, if five companies 
each have 20% of a market, the Herfin- 
dahl index for that market would be 
2,000. A merger of two of those compa- 
nies, though, would automatically push 
the index to 2,800, and the 800-point in- 
crease would almost certainly provoke a 
challenge under the new guidelines. By 
contrast, the index for a market in which 
20 companies each have 5% of the busi- 
ness would total 500. A merger between 
two of them would increase the index to 
only 550, an acceptable limit. 

Though Reagan Administration crit- 
ics quickly attacked the new rules as too 
lenient to Big Business, there seems little 
likelihood that the regulations will un- 
leash a new wave of Wall Street merger 
mania. They actually just put down in a 
more formal fashion the policy followed 
by the Reagan Administration during the 
past year and a half. 

In fact, last week, even as the new 
regulations were going into effect, the 
Justice Department announced that it 
would move to block the G. Heileman 
Brewing Co. of La Crosse, Wis., from ac- 
quiring Pabst Brewing of Milwaukee. It 
was the second time in the past year that 
the department had refused to permit 
Heileman, the fourth largest American 


| brewer, to take over another beer compa- 


ny. In October, Washington stopped its 


| drive to acquire the Jos. Schlitz Brewing 


Co. Last week the Justice Department 
ruled against Heileman’s offer to pay $24 
per share for Pabst, the fifth largest U.S. 
brewer. While the Reagan White House 
is more amenable to mergers than the 
past few Administrations, not all take- 
overs can count on its blessing. After 
the publication of the merger guidelines 
last week, the rules of the game will 


to be measured and how the concentra- | now bea little clearer. a 
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Business. 200 corporations know that dance is important to the people important to them. That's why they 
are investing in seven of America’s greatest dance companies through The National Corporate Fund for 
Dance. Don't let your corporation sit this one out. Contact William S. Woodside, Chairman, American Can 
Company c/o The National Corporate Fund for Dance, Inc., 130 West 56th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. 


THE NATIONAL CORPORATE FUND FOR DANCE 
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Upping the Ante 
| The fight for Cities Service 
| Mice mergers have become al- 
most commonplace on Wall Street in 
the last couple of years, but last week 
there was one so huge and unexpected 
that even the most jaded brokers blinked 
in surprise. In a startling new twist to an 
ongoing takeover battle between Mesa 
Petroleum Co. and Cities Service Co., the 
Gulf Oil Corp. entered the fray. Gulf, the 


ninth largest U.S. industrial corporation 
(1981 sales: $28 billion), announced that it 





had worked out a friendly takeover deal | 


with Cities Service (1981 revenues: $8.5 
billion). Gulf agreed to pay $5.04 billion 
for 100% of Cities Service’s 80.4 million 
outstanding shares. 

If concluded, the takeover would rank 





‘A 


Chairman James E. Lee: the takeover will fit into his strategy for getting new energy reserves 


as the third largest in U.S. corporate histo- | 


ry, surpassed only by last year’s $7.5 billion 
merger of Conoco and E.I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours, and the $6.2 billion acquisition of 
Marathon Oil by U:S. Steel. The resulting 
company would instantly become the sev- 
enth largest American industrial firm, 
with sales exceeding $36 billion. 

Gulf’s offer was part of its long-term 
corporate strategy. The Pittsburgh com- 
pany has declining domestic energy re- 
serves, and it has been eyeing other firms 
with large fuel supplies. Last January, 
Chairman James E. Lee told a group of 
security analysts: “I recognize that in the 
near term our best shot at reversing our 
reserves decline may be to buy reserves.” 
Cities Service will provide plenty. The 
| Tulsa-based firm has land believed to 
hold at least 307 million bbl. of crude and 
more than 3 trillion cu. ft. of gas. 

Gulf's immediate concern last week, 
though, was tactical. The company want- 
ed to head off aggressive Mesa Petroleum, 
a company that is little more than one- 
twentieth Cities Service's size, with 1981 
revenues of only $407 million. Therefore, 
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Gulf decided to come in with a $63 per 
share bid, which was nearly 70% over Cit- 
ies Service’s market price of about $37 per 
share. It was hoped that such an offer 
would immediately stop all competition 
For Mesa and its hard-charging 
chairman, T. Boone Pickens, the Gulf of- 
fer created confusion aplenty. Said he 
“We are just scratching our heads and try- 
ing to see what options we have.” Three 
weeks ago, Pickens offered a package of 
$3.8 billion in Mesa stock, promissory 


notes and other credits to acquire 100% of | 


Cities Service. Meanwhile, however, 
Charles J. Waidelich, the company’s 


chairman, had been trying to outflank 
Pickens with an offer to pay $17 per share 
for a 51% majority interest in Mesa. By 
last week, Cities Service had received 
tender offers of 41% of Me- 

sa’s stock. In an effort to 

scoop up the rest, Waide- 


lich boosted his offer to $21 per share 

For a time last week, the Gulf propos- 
al to acquire Cities Service put Mesa in a 
bind. The company stood to profit hand- 
somely from the Gulf bid, at least initially, 
because Mesa already held slightly more 
than 5% of Cities Service’s stock. That 
was acquired on the open market begin- 
ning in 1979 at an average price of $44.28 
per share. But if Cities Service had decid- 
ed to push ahead with its 51% offer for 
Mesa, Gulf would have acquired the con- 
trolling interest in Mesa. Pickens would 
thus have been left as an executive with- 
out a company. Late in the week, Pickens 
got out of his trouble by striking a deal 
with Cities Service. The Tulsa firm agreed 
to drop its takeover bid, while Mesa said it 
would sell its 5% holding in Cities Service 
back to the firm at $55 per share. The 
price, which still gives Mesa a substantial 
profit, is significantly below Gulf's offer 
If antitrust lawyers in the Federal Trade 
Commission, which has jurisdiction in 
the case, do not now move to block the 
takeover, the deal should sail through 
unimpeded 
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Take-Home Pay | 


Salaries around the world 





orth is relative, but the value of 

some jobs is universal. That is the 
message in the new book World Pay- 
checks: Who Makes What, Where, and 
Why (Facts on File; $12.95). Written by 
David Harrop, a freelance author, the 
study shows how salaries vary from coun- 
try to country. Among the three great pro- 
fessions, medicine is the highest paid. 
Lawyers usually rank second and educa- | 
tors last, causing Harrop to conclude that 
most societies place health ahead of jus- | 
tice or the pursuit of knowledge. 

Workers in the U.S. earn more than | 
those doing the same job elsewhere, but 
there are some exceptions. The U.S. trails 
several European countries in some fields, | 
especially white-collar ones. A reception- | 
ist in the U.S. earns $10,900, but his or her 
counterpart draws $17,920 in Switzer- 
land, $11,439 in The Netherlands and 
$13,650 in Belgium. An army general in 
Australia gets $58,160, in West Germany 
$51,609, in Britain $64,018, but only 
$45,528 in the U.S 

Airline pilots in India earn only about 
$18,300, far less than the $80,000 to 
$110,000 paid to US. jet captains. But the 
Indian pilot’s perks, such as excellent 
away-from-home living accommodations, 
make his job the highest paying in India 
and bestow enormous social prestige. In 
other ways, India’s pay scales show that 
money does not totally determine quality. 
A recruit in the Indian army receives only 
$259 a year (vs. about $5,500 for a U.S 
Army private), yet that army is recog- 
nized as one of the best trained, most 
highly motivated in the world 

The gap between the lowest paid and 
the highest paid around the world is natu- 
rally huge. At $40 a year, agricultural 
workers in Cameroon are among the 
worst-paid people anywhere. On the oth- 
er hand, Marlon Brando got $2.75 million 
for just eleven days’ work in the movie 
The Formula 


ultinational companies offer some of 

the best jobs in less-developed coun- 
tries because they can pay two to three 
times more than the going local wage 
They therefore attract the brightest work- 
ers, and that can determine the direction 
of economic development. Another pres- 
tige job in the Third World is that of 
bus driver. Reason: poor people in a 
carless society depend on them for 
transportation. 

The single largest paycheck anomaly 
between the U.S. and other countries is in 
the salaries of television journalists. CBS’s 
Dan Rather gets $800,000 a year, Tom 
Brokaw at NBC close to $1 million and Co- 
Worker Jessica Savitch $600,000. Their 
counterparts in West Germany earn no 
more than $45,000, or $38,000 in Britain. 
u 
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Before you commit 


yourself to a small computer, 


see if it can answer, 
I do. 


Meet the new Burroughs B 20. 
Choosing a small business computer, like 
marriage, is a serious step. With 
far-reaching, long-term consequences. 

That’s why our new B 20 is designed to 
answer “I do” to these three questions that 
you should ask any small computer before 
you entrust it with your worldly goods. 


Do you know my business? 

The B 20 can answer “I do.” Burroughs 
offers a growing list of B 20 software 
packages designed for specific businesses. If 
you're a wholesaler, for example, the B 20 
has a wholesale package. It will enable the 
B 20 to handle the type of accounting, and 
generate the kind of information, needed by 
wholesalers. 

We also have general purpose 
programs, including an advanced electronic 
worksheet called Multiplan," one of the 
most powerful modeling and planning tools 
available. 

Do you promese to grow with me? 

The B 20 can answer “I do.’ It lets 


you start with any of three different memory 
capacities, the smallest of which is 128Kb of 
RAM. As time goes by, you can continue > 
adding to any B 20 system you've chosen, so 
that it can keep up with the growth of your 
company for years and years to come— 
without a need for reprogramming. 

And the B 20 has, of course, word 
processing capability. So it can handle all 
your information processing. 


Doves have a company 
95 years’ experience 
behind ? 

The B 20 can answer “I do?” And 
Burroughs vast experience in helping small 
businesses manage information will be very 
helpful to you. In service and support. In 
supplies. And in overall easy-to-understand 
procedures. 

For more information about the 
Burroughs B 20 and where you can get to 
know and love it, call 1-800-621-6497, 
Ext. 115 (In Illinois, call 1-800-572-6724, 
Ext. 115 ) 
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Let Them Eat Francs 








N: matter how political leaders may 
try to disguise it, the devaluation of a 
nation’s currency always reflects an em- 
barrassing failure of economic policy. 
President Francois Mitterrand was 
warned by his advisers a month ago that 
| the feeble French franc’s pegged level 
within the European Monetary System 
could no longer be defended on world cur- 
rency markets. Yet his pride kept him 
from admitting this painful reality until 
after the seven-nation Versailles summit 
conference. With its lavish displays of 
fireworks, fountains and nonstop pag- 
eantry, that diplomatic spectacular may 
in many ways have represented Socialist 
France’s last carefree fling. 
Within a week after it ended, 
Finance Minister Jacques 
Delors traveled to Brussels to 
present his European part- 
ners with a package of self- 
imposed austerity measures. 
They included a 10% devalu- 


West German mark, as well 
as a four-month freeze on 
wages and prices. 

Prime Minister Pierre 
Mauroy quickly launched a 
campaign to convince his 
skeptical countrymen of the 
need for such common sacri- 
fices. Few doubted that the 
credibility, and possibly the 
survival, of his government 
was hanging on the success of 
those efforts. Coming only 
eight months after an 8.5% 
devaluation against the mark, 
last week's realignment was 
the turning point in the 13- 
month-old attempt by the So- 
cialist government to spur 





ation of the franc against the — 


Mitterrand devalues in an effort to salvage his Socialist policy 


dwindled. Since March, France’s central 
bank has spent about $8 billion to support 
its currency, leaving the government with 
a parlous $2.7 billion in reserves. 

The franc’s plight has been aggravat- 
ed by the persistent strength of the dollar. 
As high USS. interest rates 
draw funds into greenbacks, 
the dollar last week rose to its 
highest against the Japanese — 
yen in several years, and set | 
postwar records against the 
French franc, Italian lira and 
Canadian dollar. According 
toa closely watched indicator 
published by the Morgan 


economic growth and curb Watching vegetable prices go up in Paris; inset, President 2 Mitterrand 

























budget deficit for 1982 and 1983 to 3% of 
gross domestic output, which means par- 
ing $2.55 billion from this year’s budget. 
In addition, employers’ and employees’ 
contributions for social security and job- 
less insurance will be increased to reduce 
the yawning deficits in those programs. 
As a result, Delors expects inflation this 
year to be reduced to about 10%. If not, 
said the former business management 
professor, * ‘I don’t think I'll need to re- 
sign. I'll be sent off to my studies.” 

From the conservative 
opposition, the devaluation 
and government controls 
produced a chorus of protest. 
Accusing the Socialists of 
“irresponsible” government, 
Gaullist Leader Jacques 
Chirac said that “France has 
now become the sick man of 
Europe.” Former President 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing 
termed Socialist policies 

“shocking and tragic.” 


mong France’s partners 

in the European Com- 
2 munity, there were also 
cos that the Socialists 

= could, in the short course of a 
3 four- month freeze, succeed in 
purging the economy of infla- 
tion. The West Germans, 
who have lent the French bil- 
lions in recent months to 
prop up the battered franc, 
seemed particularly skepti- 
cal. Wrote the Bonn daily 
General-Anzeiger, which is 
close to the government of 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt: 
“This is not the last sacrifice 
that the Federal Republic 
will have to make for its less 
disciplined neighbors.” But 
West German financial offi- 
cials indicated that they were 
willing to make that sacrifice 
in order to maintain some 
diplomatic leverage on 





unemployment through gov- 
ernment spending—an ap- 
proach diametrically opposed to that of 
| the Reagan Administration. Said Yvon 
Gattaz, the peppery president of France's 
National Council of Employers: “No de- 
veloped country can, without damage, go 
against the anti-inflation policies prac- 
ticed in the rest of the world.” 

The damage inflicted on the franc 
springs mainly from an inflation rate that 
clings stubbornly around 14%, vs. 6.6% in 
the US. or 5.6% in West Germany. Even 
as French competitiveness on world mar- 
kets has deteriorated, the pickup in indus- 
trial production promised by the Social- 
ists has failed to materialize. More than 2 
million French, 8.7% of the labor force, 
are unemployed, a rise of 15% since Mit- 
terrand took office. Inevitably, the franc 
has come under attack as confidence in 
Socialist economic 
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management has 


Damage was inflicted by inflation that clings stubbornly around 14%. 


Guaranty Trust Co., the dollar’s trade- 
weighted value is now higher than it was 


in 1970. Fulfilling an agreement reached | 


at Versailles, the Reagan Administration 
last week broke with its free-market doc- 
trine, selling dollars in foreign-exchange 
markets in order to prop up the weaker 
currencies. 

In France, Finance Minister Delors 
had little trouble convincing even his 
most radical colleagues in the Cabinet of 
the need for what he called an “electro- 
shock” for the ailing French economy. 
Food and fuel were the only items ex- 
empted from the freeze on industrial and 
retail prices. Only workers at the mini- 
mum-wage level were to be allowed raises 
slightly above the anticipated inflation 
rate over the next four months. The aus- 
terity package also calls for holding the 








by William Blaylock/Paris 


French policy. Economists 
noted that wage and price 
controls, which were tried by President 
Richard Nixon in 1971 and by Giscard in 
1976, had only temporarily repressed 
inflation. 

In Paris and other capitals, there was 
skepticism about the Socialists’ willing- 
ness to abandon the lofty ideals of their 





electoral program. President Mitterrand | 


only indirectly acknowledged a signifi- 
cant shift in economic policy—as if he 
were distancing himself from his belated 
avowal of pragmatism, in case it failed 
He compared the new measures with the 
Tour de France bicycle race. Said he: 
“The object is always the same, victory. 
Only sometimes you are on flat ground 
and sometimes you are pedaling uphill.” 

For Mitterrand it will be uphill for quite a 
few miles. —Sy Frederick Painton. Reported 
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merican Telephone & Telegraph 

Co.’s long-awaited subsidiary, Baby 
Bell, came into the world last week. Some 
baby. The company, which will be known 
as American Bell, immediately had 1,000 
employees and $59 million in assets from 
its corporate parent. Unlike AT&T, the 
offspring will be free of federal regulation 
and will thus be able to venture into the 
growing fields of information processing 
and computers. 

American Bell’s first offering will 
thrust it into the thick of one of the newest 
and fiercest slugging matches in U.S. busi- 
ness. Using its experience in transmitting 
human voices long distances over tele- 
phone lines, the company wants to do the 
same thing with business data between 
computers. It will sell a service called Ad- 
vanced Information Systems/ Net | that 
will, for example, allow a department 
store’s computer to talk back and forth 
with another machine in a distant suppli- 
er’s warehouse. The two machines can 
even be different kinds of equipment. Said 
AT&T Chairman Charles Brown last 
week: “The new service will do for data 
transmission what the switchboard did 
for telephones.” 

American Bell's main competitors in 
the market will be IBM and General 
Telephone & Electronics. IBM already 
has a service named Information Net- 
work that makes possible the high-speed 
transfer of computer data. GTE’s subsid- 
iary Telenet has about 700 customers for a 
similar system. 

At the dawn of the computer era in 
the 1950s, nobody worried much about 
getting information from one computer to 
another. The earliest machines were 
housed in air-conditioned rooms, and op- 
erators had to work close by in order to 
use them. The proliferation of remote ter- 
minals in the 1970s, though, allowed peo- 
ple to use the computer from locations 
scattered around an office. But the termi- 
nals usually had to be made by the same 





pendently of the central unit. 

A host of companies is now trying to 
enter the market with products that will 
permit one computer to talk to another, 
whether it is across the country or across 
the room. While American Bell is concen- 
trating on long-distance operations, other 





networking systems that would be used 
| to link together individual offices in the 
future. 

Businesses may soon have an infor- 
mation outlet in the wall just as they now 
have outlets for electricity and the tele- 
phone. This new one would be connected 
to a cable that ties together, for example, 
the personal computer in an executive’s 
office with computers of other managers, 
his secretary's word processor and cen- 
tralized files or duplication services. A 
businessman could thus call up informa- 


You’ve Come a Long Way, Baby 


AT&T jumps into the market for linking up computers 





| with the push of a few buttons. Experts 


manufacturer and could not operate inde- | 





firms are trying to develop so-called local | 





A 


tion for a report, write it out, send it to du- 
plication and then to the company files 


erican Bell 


predict that the equipment to tie these 
various machines together will be a $1 
billion-a-year business in 1985. 

Xerox was one of the first companies 
to develop a local network system, Ether- 
net, which was announced in 1979 after 
six years of research. The firm has been 
hurt in recent years by slumping copier 
sales, but it hopes that Ethernet will help 
it regain its prominent position in office 
equipment. Xerox encouraged Digital 
Equipment Corp. to make computers that 
can run on its system, and has sold li- 





censes for a nominal $1,000 to some 100 
other companies to build compatible 
equipment. Says John Shoch, deputy gen- | 
eral manager of office systems: “We don’t 
sell Ethernet. We sell office systems, and 
Ethernet is part of the office system.”’ The 
big drawback of Ethernet is that it can 
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Xerox's John Shoch holds an Ethernet cable 
In each office, an information wall socket. 








facturers like the Rolm Corp. are begin- 


| ed the working style.” 


send only one message at a time, albeit at 
a very high speed—about 300 pages a 
second. 

One year ago, Wang Laboratories in 
Lowell, Mass., announced its network, 
called Wangnet. It has three separate 
channels: one for Wang’s computers, 
another to join its machines with those 
of other manufacturers and a third for 
video transmissions. That may be more 
extensive than many companies need. 
Wang says it is already drawing up 
plans for more than 80 Wangnet 
installations. 

In addition to those two companies, 
there is also a multitude of other firms of- 
fering various programs to hook up offices 
of the future. Says Industry Analyst Jean 
Yates in San Francisco: “There are a zil- 
lion different networking systems. Every 
company out there will gladly sell you 
two.”’ The company that develops the sys- 
tem that becomes the industry-wide stan- | 
dard will clearly have a giant jump on its | 
competitors. 

So far, though, there seems to be 
mainly confusion in the market. Says 
Consultant Brian Jeffery of Strategic Inc., 
a California research firm: “It’s amateur | 
night at the networks. Half the time 
we don't know what the hell is going on.” 
As a result, many companies are hold- 
ing back on their big investments, waiting 
for one networking system to become | 
dominant. 





irms that have already gone into the 

field report that networks can quickly 
change office style. Atlantic Richfield Co. 
has installed a pilot project that links 
50 employees on the 21st floor of its Los 
Angeles corporate headquarters. Says 
Deanna Bengston, the director of Arco’s 
office support program: “People are col- | 
laborating more on documents; it’s affect- 
At the nearby 
Transamerica Corp. offices, some 200 
employees on three floors are connected | 
by a network. Says Transamerica Consul- 
tant Zara Haimo: “We're looking for im- 
proved quality in the way people work.” 
So far, she admits, results have been hard 
to measure. 

One obvious form of office network- 
ing, though, might already be installed. It 
is the telephone line. Says one industry 
source: “Most companies already have a 
good network in place. The wiring is in 
the wall.” Telephone equipment manu- 


ning to make small devices that cost as lit- 
Ue as $600 and can connect a desktop 
terminal to other office equipment like 
word processors over existing phone lines. 

Such networks carry less information 
and operate more slowly than Xerox’s or 
Wang’s, but are easier for small companies 
to install and operate. Those telephone- 
based networks would provide another 
market opportunity for AT&T's new 
baby, which seems determined to get 
American computers to reach out and 
touch each other. —Sy Alexander L. Taylor ill. 
Reported by Michael Moritz/San Francisco and 
Bruce van Voorst/New York 
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Head High, Chin Up, Eyes Clear 


A record number of graduates face their new world, bravely 











traditional social conventions, such as fra- 
ternities and senior proms. If they lack 
the optimism of their predecessors, they 
have substituted a survivalist mentality. 
The annual American Council on Educa- 
tion-U.C.L.A. survey of college freshmen 
reported in 1978 that 60% of the class of 
*82 said that “to make more money” was 
an important reason to go to college; even 
more expected to find a job in their pre- 
ferred field. As a result, colleges are filled 
with grim professionals. 

Today’s preferred areas of study are 
business, engineering, computers and 
health professions. At Northwestern Uni- 


he class of ’82 is in a class by itself. It is 

the largest in history: 945,000 bache- 
lor’s degrees, 303,000 master’s degrees, 
33,300 doctorates and an all-time high of 
73,600 first professional degrees. Most of 
its graduates were born around 1960, at 
the tail end of the baby boom and the 
height of national prosperity, and will 
turn 40 around the year 2000. This class, 
almost evenly divided between male and 
female graduates, has great demographic 
diversity, with many older students and 
minorities. 

A survey by TIME of this year’s gradu- 
ates, as well as by sociologists, educators 
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At the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, seniors cap off their graduation by spelling out the class of '82's foremost worry: jobs 
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versity, English majors declined by 50% 
from 1964 to 1982. This year’s class at the 
University of Texas at Austin has 1,993 
business majors, compared with only 
1,217 for all the liberal arts. Says Kent 
Johnson, an agricultural economics major 
at Texas A & M: “You have to look at 
what kind of return you're going to get for 
your investment. You can’t be a music 
major. It won’t pay the bills.” Concludes 
Gary Margolis, director of counseling at 
Middlebury College in Vermont: “These 
students feel they have less luxury to con- 
sider many options.” 


and demographers, suggests that this class 
faces a difficult future—and knows it. “It’s 
clear the class of ’82 is entering the world 
during an era of prolonged austerity and 
retrenchment,” says Peter A. Morrison, 
director of the Rand Corp.’s Population 
Research Center. “The class of 64 in a 
sense was the last one to get through a wide 
pipeline, when things worked well and the 
economy was in good shape.” Says Jona- 
than Cole, who graduated from Columbia 
University in 1964 and now teaches sociol- 
ogy there: “We had a feeling then that the 
universe was expanding. Now these kids 
seem to feel it’s contracting, closing in on 
them.” Walter Brown, head of the job 
placement office at California State Uni- 
versity at Los Angeles, distills the mood of 
the class of 82 this way: “If a recruiter 
from Dow Chemical showed up here now 
and he had jobs, he would be greeted with 
something resembling Beatlemania.” 
Superficially, the class of 82 resem- 
bles the class of ’64: the students are fairly 
conservative; they dress well; they respect 
their parents. They have embraced many 


Us students in the 60s and ’70s, 
these undergraduates did not take 
time off to “do their own thing.” When 
they did take time off, it was to earn tu- 
ition money or work in internships. Bob 
Ferran, a June graduate of the University 
of California at Berkeley and an industri- 
al-engineering major, planned his assault 
on the work force by interrupting his 
schooling to work six months with 
AT&T. Now he has a number of unso- 














licited job offers. His only regret: not hav- 
ing enough time to study history or politi- 
cal science, two reasons why he chose 
Berkeley. Says Ferran: “Engineering is 
something I’m good at and something 
practical. I’m not particularly fascinated 
by the field, but you’ve got to be more 
pragmatic than in the past.” 

Fewer students are going on to aca- 
demic graduate programs. Susan Hauser, 
associate director of career planning at 
Yale, notes, “It’s so expensive to go to 
graduate school that fewer people see it as 
a natural progression in their lives.” At 
Harvard-Radcliffe in the mid-'60s, more 
than 75% of all summa cum laude gradu- 
ates decided on immediate graduate study 
in liberal arts and sciences. Now only a 
third plan on advanced academic degrees: 
they know there is very little opportunity 
to break into the overtenured field of 
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teaching. Elisa Lewis, a recent graduate 
of Northwestern who majored in commu- 
nications, is enrolling in a graduate pro- 
gram entirely devoted to advertising. 
Having had a preliminary taste of frustra- 
tion as an undergraduate looking for a job, 
she is determined to make it. “Nothing,” 
she says, “really prepares you for ten re- 
jection letters after your first interviews.” 
Such a narrow vocational focus under- 
standably has some thoughtful elders wor- 
ried. Says Garland Richmond, associate | 
dean of Emory University in Atlanta: “I 
think this need for certification and em- 
phasis on a diploma and transcript has 
kept them from really enjoying college, 
which is one of the most exciting experi- 
ences in life.” Comments Roger Lehecka, 
dean of students at Columbia: “These 
young people feel they must make career 
decisions immediately or be left out. This 
element of panic is unhealthy. They're 
making premature decisions.” Northwest- 
ern Associate Provost John Margolis 
wishes for “a bit more willingness to try 
out unconventional ideas. These students | 
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are far less frivolous. They are also less 
joyous.” 

The emotions of this year’s graduates 
may match the situation they face. Ac- 
cording to Herbert Smith of the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation, “They are part of the larg- 
est birth cohort in U.S. history, and when 
they enter the job market they'll have the 
greatest competition. Employers will be 
able to be more choosy, yet these young 
people remain particular about what they 
want out of life and from a job.” Between 
| 1947 and 1969, professional job openings 

for men increased 4% every year. From 
| 1970 on, the annual rate slowed to .3%. 
The job situation, according to most esti- 
mates, is not likely to improve, either now 
or later. Concludes Demographer Richard 
Easterlin, an economics professor at the 
University of Pennsylvania: “These grad- 
uates will havea relatively slow movement 
up the job ladder.” 
| The economic prospects facing the 

class of '82 will profoundly affect home 
| life. Mobility, in more ways than one, will 
| be severely restricted. Says Rand’s Morri- 
son: “The class of ’82 is going to find it 
much more difficult to move from being 
renters to being homeowners.” He also 
| predicts that older people may stay in the 
work force longer, frustrating those far- 
ther down. Young workers may be asked 
to contribute more of their weekly pay- 
checks toward Social Security, thus creat- 
ing hostilities between the old and the 
young. Says Morrison: “We've never had 
in our society cleavage along lines of age.” 





he advances of women in the work 

force have changed the way people 
look at marriage. More than 90% of to- 
day’s graduates believe in the principle of 
equal pay for women. But according to 
Princeton Demographer Charles Westoff, 
such equity between the sexes may be 100 
years down the road. Most educated 
women today are embarking on careers 
out of a sense of mission and with the ex- 
pectation that they will probably work for 
a major part of their lives. Adds Westoff: 
“An increasing proportion of the class of 
*82 will live with prospective spouses for 
some years without getting married.” Af- 
ter marriage, the stress will change but 
not abate. “There will be a lot of pressure 
to keep child-bearing down and for wives 
to work,” says Easterlin. “This will create 
role conflicts.” 

Notwithstanding these tensions, says 
Northwestern’s Lewis, “my friends are 
more serious about marriage, because 
many of them have divorced parents.” 
For the class of '64, only one student in 
ten came from a one-parent family; today 
the ratio is one in five. These odds will not 
improve. Says Westoff: “There will be a 
general increase in marital hypochondria, 
the feeling that one’s marriage should be 
re-evaluated like a car. If it’s not measur- 
ing up, you just trade it in.” He predicts 
that the divorce rate will eventually rise to 
one out of every two marriages. 

The class of 82 seems to have calcu- 
lated its strategy. “We're not vacuous 
people,” insists Columbia Senior Class 
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President Bob Kemp. “We're not the dis- 
co-crazed kids of the ‘70s or the naive 
kids of the '50s either. We're sophisticat- 
ed people who know what we want and 
are willing to work for it.” Says Craig 
Roberts, a Columbia English major going 
on to medical school: “I value hard work 
more than anything else. As a generation, 
I think we're tougher.” For his senior the- 
sis, Craig Forman surveyed his senior- 
class colleagues at Princeton and con- 
cluded, “Students now are really excited 
about getting what they can for them- 
selves before it’s too late, before some na- 
tion nukes somebody over some island 
where there are lots of sheep.” He also 
found that his fellow students professed 
a basic lack of trust in human beings: 
nearly half disagreed, in his survey, with 
the proposition that “most people will go 
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New Ph.D in Wisconsin: on to the job market 
What kind of return for their investment? 


out of their way to help someone else.” 

Politically, the class of '82 is less liber- 
al than its predecessors—but not neces- 
sarily more conservative. According to 
A.C.E.-U.C.L.A., only 25% of this US. 
graduating class characterized themselves 
as political liberals, compared with 36% 
of freshmen entering in 1970. But the 
number describing themselves as “conser- 
vative” has remained fairly stable, at 
about 16%. Says Alexander Astin, head of 
the Los Angeles-based Higher Education 
Research Institute: “Many students don’t 
feel they can call themselves liberal and 
want to make money. But it’s less conser- 
vatism than materialism.” Says Lillie 
Dollinger, an economics major at Texas 
A & M: “In the ’80s the issues are money 
and jobs, and the conservatives are the 
ones getting students stirred up.” At the 
same time, there has been a distinct cool- 








ing on college campuses toward affirma- 
tive action: students tend to view special 
help for minorities as a threat to their own 
chances of success. 

Yet this is not a wholly vocational 
class. In fact, it is a reasonably socially 
aware class. Says Paul Ginsberg, dean of 
students at the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison: “They are not callous. They 
are showing their concern and involve- 
ment in often less conspicuous ways.” At 
Wisconsin a tutoring program for disad- 
vantaged students has been besieged by 
volunteers. Students at Emory University 
organized a service to send some 400 vol- 
unteers into the Atlanta community to 
help the elderly and handicapped. 
Among class members there appears to be 
a rich sense of camaraderie, despite the 
intense competition. Says Emory’s Rich- 
mond: “I find students enormously caring 
and supportive of one another.” 

More than previous graduating class- 
es, the class of 82 finds such traditional 
institutions as church and family compel- 
ling. As entering freshmen, 85% of them 
said they had attended church within the 
past year, compared with 64% in 1966. 
Three out of ten students described them- 
selves as born-again Christians. Today’s 
graduates are closer to their folks, perhaps 
in part because of the sacrifices their par- 
ents are making to meet high tuition bills. 
Says Columbia Dean Lehecka: “They val- 
ue their parents’ opinions. Most students 
used to be embarrassed to say, ‘I’m mak- 
ing this decision based on what my par- 
ents think.’ ” 





ndeed, these students can use all the 
help they can get. They know that there 
has never been such a flood of college- 
educated talent hitting the work force in 
such uncertain times. They must compete 
not only with one another but with the 
equally competitive classes of the past 
three or four Junes. How can America 
make room for all of them? Elizabeth 
Wiegard, a graduate of Fordham Univer- 
sity in New York City, who is deter- 
minedly planning a Ph.D. in medieval 
studies, voices their anxieties: “I get to 
feeling pretty bleak sometimes. I have 
sort of an apocalyptic view of the world.” 
In a Carnegie Foundation study of U.S. 
college students, Senior Fellow Arthur 
Levine reported “a sense among today’s 
undergraduates that they are passengers 
on a sinking ship, a Titanic if you will.” 
But hardy American optimism pre- 
vails. Most young people seem to feel that 
if they are on a Titanic, then they deserve 
to go first class. Says Martha Greene, di- 
rector of career services at Barnard Col- 
lege: “This class has very high expecta- 
tions of itself to be professionally excellent 
and high achieving.” As Bob Kemp puts 
it, “If you work hard and you're not out to 
get anybody, you'll be a success. It’s like 
the Rolling Stones say—you may not al- 
ways get what you want, but in the end 
you might find that you get what you 
need.” —By Ellie McGrath. Reported by 
Maureen Dowd/New York and Steven Holmes/ 
Los Angeles 
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ottom Lines 
Troubled second newspapers 


hen the Scripps- Howard newspaper 

chain threatened two years ago to 
fold its longtime flagship Cleveland Press, 
at which E.W. Scripps launched his em- 
pire in 1878, Joseph E. Cole, 67, a Demo- 
cratic Party activist and millionaire mer- 
| chant, stepped in. Cole insisted that a local 
owner could better compete with the New- 
house-owned rival Plain Dealer to keep 
Cleveland from becoming a one-newspa- 
per town. With the same confidence that 
had lifted him from poverty as the youn- 
gest of a peddler’s eight children, Cole 
spent $1 million acquiring the Press and 
an estimated $18 million to $20 million 
sustaining and transforming it, launching 
a Sunday edition and splashing the pages 
with color photographs. The newspaper's 
unions cooperated in layoffs, wage re- 
straints and other concessions; Scripps- 
Howard agreed that most of the reported 
$20 million purchase price could come 
from any profits. Discounts and gimmicks 
helped push circulation from 304,000 to 
316,000 and boosted advertising by 5.5 
million lines. For once, the rescue of a big- 
city paper seemed to be working. 

But not, alas, fast enough. Last week 
Cole conceded that his pockets were not 
deep enough to continue covering losses 
gauged at $500,000 or more a month; ef- 
forts to secure a partner had failed. Said 
Cole: “I had my heart set on keeping two 
vibrant and independent voices, but we 
just could not make it.” 





he Press was the tenth metropolitan 

editorial voice to be stilled in the past 
year. The collapse of the Washington Star 
and Philadelphia Bu/lertin left those cities 
at least temporarily with one newspaper 
ownership. The New York Daily News 
Tonight and the Minneapolis Star were 
folded into morning editions published by 
the same companies; the Des Moines 77i- 
bune is scheduled for the same fate. Com- 
peting morning and evening news staffs 
have been merged by owners in Dayton, 
Duluth, Atlanta and Fort Lauderdale. 
Fold-or-sell rumors persist for the Hearst- 
owned Boston Herald American. 

Another Hearst paper, however, won 
a new lease on editorial survival last week. 
Attorney General William French Smith 
approved a joint operating agreement 
that will combine the money-losing busi- 
ness operations of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer with those of its profitable rival, 
| the Seattle Times. Challengers to the plan, 
including suburban papers and disgrun- 
uled P-/ employees, pledged a court battle, 
but similar agreements are lawfully in ef- 
fect in some 23 U.S. cities. Should the Se- 
attle proposal hold up, it will preserve one 
more community as at least a one-and-a- 
half newspaper town. a 
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The Goaded Fight Back 


t was a quiet Sunday as the picadors at all three networks prepared to implant 
their banderillas in the hides of their talk-show guests. NBC’s Meer the Press 
had drawn the best bull, the one most likely to be goaded into making a Monday 
headline. This was the controversial Jeane Kirkpatrick, Ambassador to the U.N. 

On the Meet the Press set, which looks like a courtroom lighted by Wurlitzer, 
the guest faces four questioners arrayed behind a judge’s bench. That four on one, 
according to Moderator Bill Monroe, gives the lone guest the sympathy vote, but 
Kirkpatrick is not one toask for sympathy. A former college professor, she has the 
manner of someone used to feeling intellectually superior to those she talks to, and 
probably must nudge herself not to talk that way to fellow diplomats or journalists. 

The Israelis had just invaded Lebanon; the goading headline-seeking ques- 
tion to ask the Ambassador was whether the Israelis had “overreacted” to the at- 
tempted murder of their Ambassador in London. Kirkpatrick diplomatically 
ducked. The Israeli invasion, she said, was part of “an ongoing cycle of violence” 
in the Middle East. The questioner was dissatisfied: “Again, have they overreact- 
ed? Are they going too far?” Even Moderator Monroe, a forceful but fair ques- 
tioner, persisted in speaking about overreactions. At last Kirkpatrick replied: “I 
just don’t know that it’s very useful even to try to characterize it as over or under 
or just right. I don’t know what the unit of measurement would be, frankly, Mr. 
Monroe.” Score one for the Ambassador. 

Cross-examination is interrupted for a digression from the sponsor. 

Over at ABC, on the David Brinkley show, the European economic conference 
had ended witha bland communiqué papering over disagreements. But ABC’s guest, 
Treasury Secretary Donald Regan, bubbled: “I would 
say that we've hada very good session. I think we accom- 
plished everything that we wanted.” When challenged 
about the communiqué’s evasions, Regan was not to be 
drawn. Like most businessmen who go into government 
service, Regan tends to concede nothing and doggedly 
repeats his sales pitch. Not very rewarding. 

When it comes to Sunday hand-to-hand combat, 
Secretary of State Al Haig does better. He was Brink- 
ley’s guest the following week. Haig has learned to 
evade by being, if Noah Webster will allow the word, 
circumloquacious. “I’m sometimes very good,” he ac- 
knowledged, at ducking questions. Four times in 15 
minutes he answered, “It’s too early to say” —a damp 
response in show-biz terms, but then it often is too early 
Haig as Brinkley’s guest to say. “Aren't you really pleased,” asked George F. 

Will, the gung-ho conservative, at the defeat of two So- 
viet clients, Syria and the P.L.O.? Haig has learned to listen carefully for imbedded 
assumptions in questions he is asked. Haig: “No one is pleased when circumstances 
involve the loss of lives, and innocent lives.” The final question concerned Kirkpat- 
rick, who seems to think that her presidential ties grant her freer speech. The ques- 
tion to Haig was blunt: “Why is she still in the Administration?” Haig ho-ho-hoed 
his way out of that one, with some words about those “personal peccadilloes that 
tantalize you gentlemen so much.” 

We return you now to NBC’s Meet the Press, and to how Kirkpatrick argued her 
right to be heard. She was asked about the embarrassing U.N. session when she 
voted against a cease-fire in the Falklands only to have to announce, after changed 
instructions arrived too late from Haig, that the U.S. wished it had abstained. The 
questions poured in: “Do you and Al Haig talk to each other?” “Could you be can- 
did about this feud?” “Is there bad chemistry between you two?” 

In Kirkpatrick the need to be diplomatic wars with her impulse to be candid. 
Candor won out, with a rebuke to her questioners and the press that was all the 
more effective for not being heated: “I don’t think one could have a good govern- 
ment in which everyone agreed with everybody about everything . . . the problem 
occurs when disagreements about policy leak into the press as disagreements 
among people . . . we have a kind of movie-magazine approach to the discussion of 
policy differences.” She seemed to be saying that the press, in its superficial way, 
was missing the real story: policy differences between her and Haig are real and 
deep. “Furthermore, if I may say so, the President expects us to work together.” 
Though goading questions can be unfair, sometimes they really illumine a debate. 
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Remember when most businesses 
thought their business 
was none of your business? 


At Sun, our business 
is developing more 
clalsiceVmiceuin-We)ae)i 
resources for Amer- 
ica. But we make it 
our business to do 
that in a way that is 
responsible to the 
American people. 


In Wyoming, where 
we mine coal, we're 
taking a leadership 
role in reclamation 
research to return 

the land to a stan- 
dard equal to or 
better than before we 
iela(creBaalialiale p 


And in Louisiana— 
because of our work, 
rather than in spite of 
it—a shallow marsh 
became a virtual wild- 
life refuge, ahome to 
alligators, crawfish, / 
olarepa(iele(cleBal-1felaln 
egrets and ibises of 
10 different species. 


What's more, we 
share our ranchland 
and reclamation re- 
search information 
(free of charge) to 
anyone interested in 
our work—even our 
competitors. 


We care about Amer- 
icans less fortunate 
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A lot of energy under one name. 


than we, and con- 
tribute millions of 
dollars annually to 
help them. And we 
lar-leomele lm ilar-lacete|| 
resources with the 
American arts. 


We are proud that 
we are able to do 
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Milestones 


BORN. To Lesley Brown, 34, mother of the 
first “test tube” baby, and John Brown, 
42, a truck driver: their second child, a 
girl; in Bristol, England. Name: Natalie 
Jane. Weight: 5 lbs. 12 oz. Like Louise, 
her healthy sister, who will be four next 
month, Natalie was conceived in a Petri 
dish by doctors uniting mother's egg and 
father’s sperm. About 30 children have 
been born through the same technique; 





the Browns are the first couple to have a | 


second separately implanted child. 


jazz musician who established himself as a 
top alto saxophonist with the Stan Ken- 
ton orchestra in the late 1940s and early 
1950s and for years waged a war against 
his drug habit, which he detailed in his 
1979 autobiography, Straight Life; of a 
stroke; in Los Angeles. He once said of his 
reliance on heroin to relieve his anguish 
and self-doubt: “If this is what it takes, 
then this is what I'm going to do, whatev- 
er dues I have to pay.” During one 16-year 
period, he marked more time in prison 
and hospitals than on bandstands. Mirac- 
ulously, though, his style grew into a dis- 
tinctive, fiery lyricism. 





DIED. Rebekah Harkness, 67, wealthy heir- 
ess who became a generous donor to med- 
ical research and a patron of the arts, par- 
ticularly ballet, maintaining her own 
troupe, the Harkness Ballet, from 1965 to 
1975; of cancer; in New York City. 


DIED. Curt Jurgens, 69, imposing, some- 
times villainous international stage and 
screen actor whose more than 160 films 
included The Devil's General (1955), The 
Blue Angel (1959), The Longest Day 
(1962) and The Enemy Below (1957): of 
heart disease; in Vienna. 


DIED. Khalid ibn Abdul Aziz ibn Saud, 69, King 
of Saudi Arabia and Imam and Protector 
of the Wahhabis; of a heart attack; in Taif, 
Saudi Arabia (see SPECIAL SECTION). 





DIED. John Cheever, 70. elegiac storyteller of 
suburbia; after a long illness; in Ossining, 
N.Y. (see BOOKS). 


DIED. Granville Hicks, 80. literary critic; in 
Kendall Park, N.J. Amember of the Com- 
munist Party from 1934 to 1939, Hicks cre- 
ated an intellectual storm with his Marxist 
critiques of American and British writing. 
He quit the party in disgust over the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact, and in his later years wrote 
mosuy apolitical criticism. 


DIED. Marie Rambert, 94. grande dame of the 
British ballet; of a stroke; in London. After 
dancing with Diaghilev’s Ballets Russes, 
where she worked with Nijinsky, the vola- 
tile Polish-born teacher in 1926 formed 
Ballet Rambert, Britain's first ballet com- 
pany. There the exuberant “Mim” nur- 
tured such choreographers and dancers as 





DIED. Art Pepper, 56, gifted but tortured 








Anthony Tudor, Frederick Ashton and | 


Agnes de Mille. 
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Dance 











Stravinsky Il: A Hit Sequel 





New York City Ballet shows offits proud heritage 


“Ww: are after all the Stravinsky 
company,” said New York City 
Ballet Choreographer John Taras last 
week. The company was in the midst of its 
second Stravinsky festival, held on the 
tenth anniversary of the triumphant first 
one (as well as the centennial of the com- 
| poser’s birth). There were doubters who 
pointed out the obvious: the new celebra- 
tion could only be a coda to 1972 because 
the best scores have already been 
used, and City Ballet’s master chore- 
ographer George Balanchine, 78, is 
no longer quite so active as he was. 

But Taras’ observation suggests 
why the all-Stravinsky marathon was 
a success anyway. The troupe gath- 
ered and displayed its grand heritage, 
the modern classics (among them 
Apollo, Orpheus, Agon, Symphony in 
Three Movements) that Balanchine 
has set to Stravinsky over a period of 
50 years. Balanchine worked out key 
elements of his style—bold, intricate, 
whip-fast—to this music. Stravin- 
sky’s rhythms and punctuation are 
the idiom of City Ballet dancers, so 
that their stab-kicking, hip-swivel- 
ing, long-leaping display is a unique 
ballet chronicle. 

It was the dancers who put the 
fizz into this celebration—a surprise 
in a company that emphasizes chore- 
ography and does not publicize its 
stars. If this had not been a Stravin- 
sky festival, it might have become a 
Suzanne Farrell festival. In a new 
work—Balanchine’s aching _five- 
minute lamentation, Elégy—as well 
as the great older pieces, she danced 
with the daring thrust and exquisite 
musicality that make her perhaps the 
finest ballerina in the country now. 
Or it could have been a Heather 
Watts festival, for this sexy, all-grit 
dancer seemed to be onstage and in 
command every night 

The company’s three less well- 
known choreographers had their dif- 
ficulties. Peter Martins did a brief, 
saucy Piano-Rag-Music for Darci 
Kistler, showing this explosive teen- 
age star as a Ginger Rogers in pointe 
shoes. His longer work, Concerto for 
Two Solo Pianos, illustrated just how 
recalcitrant Stravinsky can be: Mar- 
tins’ formidable clarity and order 
were exhausted by the endless drill of 
notes, Jacques d'Amboise’s Serenade 
en la had one irresistible sequence: a 
lighthearted duet for two very short 
girls (Stacy Caddell and Nichol 
Hlinka), in which the arms are usual- 
ly joined but the steps are almost nev- 
er the same. Taras produced, as usu- 
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al, a well-made piece (Concerto for Piano 
and Wind Instruments) notable mostly for 
its near veneration of Kyra Nichols, a 
young dancer whose purity, both in tech- 
nique and presence, stands in eloquent 
contrast to the pushy, hard attack that 
Stravinsky can easily inspire. 

Jerome Robbins, the company’s other 
master choreographer, took a shrewd 
course of action: instead of struggling with 
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a long, note-ridden work, he picked out 
some small pieces and came up with Four 
Chamber Works, a winner, even though it 
has a rough start. Musically, Sepret is a 
droning harangue, and Robbins’ setting 
looks like a Balanchine copybook. The 
most ambitious sequence is a pas de trois 
for three very strong dancers, Merrill 
Ashley, Sean Lavery and Mel Tomlinson. 
Sleek, vigorous, boldly plastic, it is a kind 
of message to portentous choreographers 
like Glen Tetley and Choo San Goh that 
in their lengthy constructs one might dis- 
cover a really good six-minute ballet. 

For his finale, Robbins did the kind of | 
show-biz turn he seems to relish: an in- 
sider’s update on the company itself. 
Octet might be called The Afternoon of 
Four Fauns (Christopher d’Amboise, 
Jean-Pierre Frohlich, Douglas Hay, 
Christopher Fleming). They emerge, 
stretching, just like the male dancer in 
Robbins’ own Afiernoon of a Faun. 
They strut about, making cheerful 
jokes on Balanchine’s Rubies, Rob- 
bins’ Marche from the 1978 fiasco Tri- 
colore and—in the funniest, sharpest 
lampoon of all—Balanchine’s brand- 
new Noah and the Flood. 

In the past few years, Balanchine 
has been interested in television proj- 
ects, like last year’s incandescent The 
Spellbound Child, and in pieces that 
are as much pageant as dance. He is 
still primarily a master of ballet, as 
last year’s Mozartiana shows, but he 
creates his ideas and movements dur- 
ing work sessions. It may be that as 
age slows him, he is using his imagi- 
nation in situations where he can 
function forcefully. The festival's 
most ambitious project was Perseph- 
one, a work for dancers, singers and a 
= speaker (Vera Zorina). Stravinsky's 
score, premiered in 1934, is warm 
and supple, but dramatizing its un- 
wieldy elements might have given 
even Cocteau pause. Balanchine's 
staging was static and, rare for him, a 
bore. Zorina, an actress and former 
ballerina (from 1938 to 1946 Balan- 
chine’s wife), was regrettably old for 
the body-stocking costume and the 
near dance “moves.” 

The Flood, done originally for 
television in 1962, worked much bet- 
ter. It is scored for male soloists and 
chorus and a narrator (John House- 
man). In pantomime and dance it 
tells the story of Adam and Eve 
(Adam Liders and Nina Fedorova) 
and Noah (Francisco Moncion). The 
piece has a grave innocence and 
charm, especially in the gathering of 
a peaceable kingdom of beasts and 
birds—handsome, ample cutout fig- 
ures, each with a young dancer- 
keeper. As one watches this final tab- 
leau, an image comes readily to mind, 
of a flourishing artistic enclave and its 
provident Noah. —By Martha Duffy 
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Art 


AFeast from Le Grand Siécle 


At the Metropolitan, the glory that was 17th century France 


ome exhibitions cannot be done by 

the fainthearted; they can only be de- 
veloped by great museums at their full or- 
ganizational stretch. They alter the way 
art history is read, and “France in the 
Golden Age,” which opened last month at 
New York’s Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, is one of these uncommon and per- 
suasive events. It consists of 124 paintings 
by 17th century French artists, all culled 
from American collections. Some of them 
are among the household gods of the 
West, like Nicolas Poussin or Georges de 
La Tour; others, like Laurent de La Hyre 
or the extraordinary still-life painter 
Sébastien Stoskopff, are familiar only to 
specialists. The show was at the Grand 
Palais in Paris last winter, and will go to 
the Art Institute of Chicago this fall. It is 
the climax of a long re-evaluation of this 
period in French painting, carried out by 
scholars on both sides of the Atlantic. Its 
catalogue, by Pierre Rosenberg, conserva- 
tor of paintings at the Louvre, is a model 
of lyrical scholarly enthusiasm—as is its 
long prefatory essay by the historian 
Marc Fumaroli. 

The French still call the 17th century 
le grand siécle. During it, French culture 
reinvented itself, regaining the strength (if 
not the spirituality) it had in the Middle 
Ages. From the centralization of state 
power to the design of gardens, from the 
cult of literary “genius” to the rationaliza- 
tion of economic policy, its social tissue 
dilated with confidence. France’s idea of 
itself as a nation bound by collective 
myths and a shared destiny had been pre- 
carious: it was rent by feudal squabbles, 
foreign invasion and civil war. Culturally, 
Paris in 1600 was little more than a colony 
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of Italy; the Frenchman traveling south 
was made painfully aware that he came 
from a second-class power. “We are in- 
deed the laughing stock of everybody, and 
none will take pity on us,” Poussin mo- 
rosely wrote from Rome in 1649. “We are 
compared to the Neapolitans and shall be 
treated as they were.” 

But the symbol and instrument of 
change was crowned at Reims five years 
later—the Sun King, Louis XIV, whose 


The Death of Germanicus by Nicolas Poussin, 1627 





So large the Prospect was: Landscape with Saint John on Patmos by Poussin, 1640 









joining of a more than Roman gravitas to 
an insatiable desire for glory made him 
the central motif of French social myth 
and, so, of French culture. He was hailed 
as the new Caesar Augustus, the bringer of 
a literal “golden age” of peace and wealth 
To celebrate this bewigged divinity, the 
right language was one of ideal form, ma- 
jestic elocution and classical certainty: the 
diction of Imperial Rome brought up to 
date. This did not, of course, develop over- 
night, for great artists who bring such lan- 
guage do not simply materialize like good 
waiters when a monarch snaps his fingers 
But by any standards, the cultural efflores- 
cence around Louis XIV was astound- 
ing—among dramatists, Corneille, Ra- 


An encounter with household gods of the West that is altering the way art history is read 
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Washington, D.C. 
San Diego 
Orlando 
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Atlanta 
Hampton, Va. 
New York 


Minneapolis 
Sul July 12-18 


July 12-17 
July 30-Aug. 6 
Aug. 11-15 
Aug. 21-22 
Aug. 30-Sept. 5 
Sept. 1-6 

Sept. 15-19 
Sept. 16-19 


May 29-30 
May 30June 5 
June 4-13 
June 6-13 
June 13-20 
June 21-27 
June 24-27 


June 25-July 4 


Cincinnati 
Seattle 
Milwaukee 
Newport, R.I. 
Chicago 
Detroit 

New Orleans 
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Ft. Worth 


San Francisco 


Sept. 23-26 
Nov. 6-12 


Los Angeles Nov. 6-10 


Famous soloists to big bands... 
come hear them all! 


Carmen McRae 
Gerry Mulligan 
Oscar Peterson 
Preservation Hall 
Jazz Band 
George Shearing 
Mel Tormeé 
McCoy Tyner 
Sarah Vaughan 
Herbie Hancock Weather Report 
Al Jarreau Joe Williams 
And many, many more. 


(Not all artists appear at every festival.) 


Count Basie 
George Benson 
Dave Brubeck 
Ornette Coleman 
Bla Fitzgerald 
Stan Getz 

Dizzy Gillespie 
Benny Goodman 
Spyro Gyra 


There's only 
one way to 
play it. 
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Free Festival brochure 
Write to P.O. Box 2526 
Highland Park, IL. 60035 

or call 513-321-5557 
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Art 


cine and Moliére; among writers, La 
Rochefoucauld and La Fontaine; such ar- 
chitects as Mansart, Perrault and Le Vau; 
the garden-designer Lendétre, whose mon- 
ument is the parks and parterres of Ver- 
sailles. Louis XIV’s ministers also set 
about creating or strengthening the insti- 
tutions of official French culture, meant to 
raise art, writing and thought to a new lev- 
el of prestige: the French Academy for lit- 
erature, the Comédie Frangaise for dra- 
ma, the Royal Academy for painters and 
sculptors and the Academy of Sciences 

At the start of the 17th century, paint- 
ing in France was not, on the whole, an 
instrument of state glory; it tended to be 
seen condescendingly as a manual busi- 
ness, a craft. The story of 
French art in this period is 
very largely that of paint- 
ing’s struggle to be seen on a 
level with literature or phi- 
losophy. This entailed con- 
fronting the source of all 
great artistic prototypes, 
Rome, which supplied 
models both antique and 
modern. The chief modern 
one was Caravaggio, who 
had died on a malarial 
Mediterranean beach at the 
start of the 17th century 


and left behind him a vast Poussin Se/f-Portrait, 1650 


legacy of influence all over 
Europe. To paint commonplace models in 
tavern settings or caves of gloom, to infuse 
biblical subjects with an exacting realism 
and directness, to drive the mincing preci- 
osity of late mannerism out of art—such 
were the aims of French Caravaggisti like 
Valentin de Boulogne (1591-1632), whose 
Fortune Teller raises narrative to a pitch 
of ironic theater worthy of Caravaggio 
himself. It is a raffish image of tavern sur- 
vival: the old circular comedy, as the gyp- 
sy woman bilks a credulous soldier while 
a man steals her chicken and a little girl 
lifts the thief’s purse 

The best French painter to fall under 
Caravaggio’s spell was, however, Georges 
de La Tour (1593-1652). His own Fortune 
Teller (the subject was perhaps bound to be 
popular in a country as worried about the 
future as early 17th century France) is con- 
demned at the moment to a period of 
freakhood, thanks to 60 Minutes, which 
briefly rose from its usual torpor about cul- 
tural affairs to pillory it as a modern forg- 
ery. Reputable scholars agree, however 
that there is no real question about The 
Fortune Tellers authenticity; its age has 
now been scientifically confirmed. It re- 
mains one of La Tour's masterpieces 
Cleaned of grime and later repaints, it has 
a crispness and specificity of color, like taf- 
feta in spring sunshine; and to see it in a 
room with seven other La Tours, including 
the Wrightsman Magdalen and The Musi- 
cians’ Brawl, is to realize how the traits of 
Style cited against it by detractors—the 
theatrical “unreality” of costume, the 
clear, generalized volumes of cylindrical 
arm or egg-shaped head—actually con- 
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nect it to the rest of La Tour’s oeuvre and 
help certify it as an autograph work 
La Tour probably never went to 

Rome; Nicolas Poussin, once he got there, 
rarely returned to France, although he 
was (in Rosenberg’s words) “the greatest 
French painter of the 17th century—per- 
| haps even the greatest French painter of 

all time.” There are eleven Poussins in 
this show, and their cumulative effect has 
a Vergilian magnificence. The Death of 
Germanicus, 1626-28, in which the Ro- 
man general, allegedly poisoned by his 
adoptive father Tiberius, is seen exhorting 
his friends to avenge his death, is one of 
the supreme images of civic virtue in 
| French art and Poussin’s first full success 
in the heroic mode. One can 
dissect its mechanics—the 
contrasts between the mas- 
culine and feminine groups, 
the cross-quotations of pose 
and gesture that link the 
two, the brilliantly intelli- 
gent discretion with which 
Poussin used motifs from 
the antique—without losing 
touch with the deep emo- | 
tions it conveys. Painterly 
language never strains 
against meaning: this is 
pure speech, not rhetoric 
In the same way, Poussin’s 
landscapes—as in the 
| painting of St. John writing on Patmos 

are grave and ample, the “Fair Cham- 

paign” of Milton’s Paradise Regained 





Fertil of corn the glebe, of oyl and 
wine, 

With herds the pastures throng d, 
with flocks the hills, 

Huge Cities and high tow d, that 
well might seem 

The seats of mightiest Monarchs, 
and so large 

The Prospect was, that here and 
there was room 

For barren desert 


Nothing trivial can happen in this 
landscape; nature is didactic, chance has 
no place. Poussin’s strenuous organization 
of its space, the carefully marked planes 
ranked across the canvas with no sudden 
plunges or corridors for the eye, was to 
become one of the fundamental ways of 
seeing landscape. It looks antique, but it 
was potentially modern. Its not-so-remote 
descendant would be the stony, planar 
monumentality of Cézanne’s views of 
Mont Sainte-Victoire. Three hundred 
years later, it seems to point toward the 
flatness of classical modernism. This may 
be an illusion, but it is hard to shake; in 
any case, painting of Poussin’s order of 
greatness often seems to predict the future 
at the very moment of assimilating the 
past. If there were nothing but these Pous- 
sins in this show, one would need to see it 
But there is, of course, so much else be- 
sides them that “France in the Golden 
Age” becomes what it is meant to be 
a feast —By Robert Hughes 
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Theater 





A Dude from a Different Planet 





Broadway's high-stepping Tommy Tune wins a Tony for “Nine” 


Besos Tune has one big advantage 
over other dancers, choreographers 
and directors of musicals. It is not that he 
is 6 ft. 6 in., although that helps. Nor is it 
that he has the most musical name on 
Broadway. No. Tune’s advantage is that 
he had the luck to grow up in Texas 
around real hoofers, the most graceful 
performers on legs. “My father used to 
train Tennessee walking horses,” he says, 
“and that gave me an early sense 
of gaits. When the ring emptied 
out, I'd go in and imitate them.” 
But it was on two legs that 
Tune—that is his real name— 
walked out onto the stage of New 
York City’s Imperial Theater two 
weeks ago to accept a Tony Award 
for his direction of “Nine,” which 
also won the award for best musi- 
cal. Or did he dance onto the 
stage? It was hard to tell for sure. 
Despite the fact that he had made 
the trip twice before—as best fea- 
tured actor in a musical for Seesaw 
(1973) and as co-choreographer of 
A Day in Hollywood/ A Night in the 
Ukraine (1980)—he could not 
quite believe it when No. 3 was an- 
nounced. ‘I just sat there,” he says. 
Yet somehow he managed to 
reach the proper place and do the 
proper thing: he tripped a little 
dance and said a few words. 
Actually, as Tune would prob- 
ably be the first to acknowledge, it 
was a close race between him and 
his good friend and mentor Mi- 
chael Bennett, who directed 
Dreamgirls. In a bad, in fact rot- 
ten, year for musicals, both dem- 
onstrated what an energetic and 
imaginative director can do with 
mediocre material. 








an early hit, and “Nine,” which 

came in at the last minute (five hours be- 
fore the nomination cutoff), was a late 
one. But the most recent entry is the one 
the voters remember best. “Tommy was 
faced with the decision of whether to have 
the comfort of another week or two of pre- 
views or to open in time to qualify for the 
Tony.” says Producer Zev Bufman, whose 
own show, Joseph and the Amazing Tech- 


nicolor Dreamcoat, also lost to “Nine.” 


“He went for drama—the awards or noth- 
ing—and he won.” 

Indeed, it can be said that without 
Tune “Nine” almost certainly would have 
been ‘“Zero.'’ Based on Federico Fellini's 
1968 movie 8/4, it is the story of an Italian 
film director who has sought refuge at a 
Venetian spa, where he is desperately try- 
ing to put together a film and at the same 








time make sense out of his disorderly life. 
Arthur Kopit’s book is confusing, Maury 
Yeston’s music is forgettable, and his lyr- 
ics are banal. Yet Tune’s direction is so 
lively one tends to forget all that. Most di- 
rectors would be glad just to avoid traffic 
jams with such a large cast: four boys, one 
man and 21 women. Tune, by contrast, re- 
joices in movement, and all 26 seem to 
flow together, as if they were made of 
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Dreamgirls, The year’s best director on the set of the year’s best musical 








they may sit on nine big pillows. Tune 
meditates in the morning and evening 
and spends half an hour more doing yoga 
exercises. Before each rehearsal of 
“Nine, he led the company in a session of 
yoga breathing. “When we ended,” he 
says, “we were all as one.” 

If anybody was born to dance, it was 
Tune. His father serviced oil rigs, his 
mother was part Shawnee, and they met 
at a dance. Of course. Tommy was only | 
five when he started dance classes. “I ab- | 
solutely loooved ballet,” he says, gener- 
ously giving the verb four or five more syl- 
lables than the dictionary. “I was actually 
quite good at it.” 

Still, Tune was forced to ad- 
mit that with his body he would 
never make it as a ballet dancer, 
and he began looking in the direc- 
tion of Fred Astaire and Gene 
Kelly rather than Nijinsky. When 
he saw a local production of The 
King and I, he narrowed his sights 
still further—to Broadway. He 
studied drama at the University of 
Texas at Austin and after gradu- 
ating in 1961 turned north toward 
Times Square. He missed out on 
several parts because of his 
~ height, but finally got into the 
* chorus of Irma La Douce. Some of 
the other shows he was in, Baker 
Street and A Joyful Noise, were 
less successful, but Tune remem- 
bers those days in the chorus line 
as the happiest of his life. “I love 
being part of a team,” he says. 
“There is an incredible feeling 
when 16 of you are stopping a 
show together.” 


H‘ Tony for Seesaw almost 
ended his career as a perform- 
er, and he was not offered new 
parts, probably because producers 
thought he would be too expen- 
sive. He tried a nightclub act and 
was roundly panned, which left 
what he calls a “huge scar.” He 





air and not the coarse stuff of earth. | 


But then some people are not at all 
sure that Tune is made of ordinary clay. 
“Tommy is extra-special—half of this 
world and half of another,” says Bufman, 
who worked with him on a 1975 produc- 
tion of Mack & Mabel. Writer Larry 
King, who worked, and occasionally col- 
lided, with Tune during rehearsals of The 
Best Little Whorehouse in Texas, is not 
even sure about the first half. “Man, I 
don’t know!” he writes in his book The 
Whorehouse Papers. “1 think that dude 
grew up on a different planet.” Tune, 43, 
does not smoke or drink, and his West 
Side Manhattan apartment is even sparer 
than he is. Almost all the interior walls 
have been knocked down, and the only 
furniture is a bed. When guests drop by, 








which opened last December, was Sessions in breathing and lessons from some four-footed hoofers. “8S praised, however, for his di- 


rection of a feminist revue, The 
Club, in 1976 and for the current off- 
Broadway hit Cloud 9. It is as director and 
choreographer that he is now generally 
known. “Performers get applause,” he 
says ruefully. “Directors get gray hairs.” 
Well, maybe not—at least not yet 
anyway. On July 5 he will begin rehears- 
als for Funny Face, a stage version 
of the 1956 movie musical. He will 
co-choreograph and play the Fred Astaire 
part; Twiggy will take Audrey Hepburn’s 
old role, and with luck the show will reach 
Broadway in the fall, Till then, tourists 
should not be alarmed if they hear whin- 
nies in Times Square. It may just be Tom- 
my Tune practicing some of those stylish 
steps he learned in the paddock back in 
Texas. —By Gerald Clarke. Reported by 
Elaine Dutka/New York 
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In the modern Grimm idi- 
om, all storybook romances 
make hot story properties. So, 
well ahead of a real-life heir, a 
script has been conceived and 
delivered, and filming has be- 
gun, on Charles and Diana: A 
Royal Romance, a two-hour 
movie to be aired by CBS later 
this year. Since most of the au- 
thentic locales for the tale 
(places like Buckingham Pal- 
ace and Windsor Castle) are 
currently occupied and un- 
available for film production, 
the movie is being shot in the 
mansions of Long Island, Con- 
necticut and upstate New 

| York. Prince Charles is por- 
trayed by Christopher Baines, a 
British stage actor, and Diana is 
played by Model Catherine Ox- 
enberg, 20. Though Romance 
marks Oxenberg’s acting de- 
but, she is not unfamiliar with 
the privileges of the privileged 
classes. Related to both 
Charles and Prince Philip, Cath- 
erine is the daughter of Prin- 
cess Elizabeth of Yugoslavia, 
the grandniece of the late Prin- 
cess Marina of Greece (who lat- 
er became the Duchess of Kent), 


and a cousin of Queen Sofia of 


Spain. How’s that for precision 
Di casting? 


Dating back through 227 
years of impeccably correct 
regimental rites, Trooping the 
Color is the celebration of the 
British monarch’s official 
birthday. This year’s ceremony 
fell victim to an even older tra- 
dition: that ineffable rite of a 
British spring, stormy weather 
As Queen Elizabeth il, now 56 
prepared to take the salute 
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Oxenberg before the cameras as Diana in Royal Romance 


from the Brigade of Guards— 
their numbers depleted in 
service to Her Majesty in the 
South Atlantic—the skies 
opened up. The Queen’s rain 
was mercifully short, and 
while it fell, Elizabeth valiant- 
ly attempted to maintain a re- 
gal posture. But as the down- 
pour quickened, she dropped— 
just for a moment, mind you 
her traditionally unflappable 
composure. Her grimace be- 
spoke the self-evident plea: a 
brolly! A brolly! My kingdom 
for a brolly! 


Our story begins in Boston, 
nearly 60 years ago, with a 
high school girl. “I took all 
sorts of jobs to earn money,” 
she remembers. “I was asked 
to pose for a statue of Spring, 








People 


for a fountain.” The lass 
obliged, in the buff. “It was 
lovely, beautiful. I had the per- 
fect figure for it,” she says. The 
leaves of the calendar tumble 
to reveal the present. The 
young lady, now at the other 
end of life, is Bette Davis, 74, 
and she is playing Alice Vander- 
bilt, the imperious matriarch of 
that gilded clan in Little Gloria 

Happy at Last, an NBC 
mini-series for next season. In 
an interview with Playboy 
magazine, the actress recalls 
the result of her long ago stint 
as statuary inspiration: “I've 
heard it’s still up there in a 
park some place, though I've 
never seen it since.” The scene 
now shifts back to Boston, 
where Davis’ comments spark 
a two-week, citywide search 
for the statue. Finally, Corne- 
lius Vermeule, curator of classi- 
cal art at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, pieces together 
the available clues and con- 
cludes that the lost relic is in a 
seldom-trod corner in the mu- 


| seum’s basement. The subject 


of the fuss, a 92-in. bronze stat- 
ue titled Young Diana, is a ren- 
dering of a somewhat androgy- 
nous-looking nymph. Ver- 
meule’s professional opinion 
“There is indeed a strong re- 
semblance—her profile, the 
contours of her face, and her 
eyes.”’ The votes as to the stat- 
ue’s authenticity roll in. There 
are those who gallantly doubt 
that this slip of a girl could be 
she, but so far it seems that the 
Bette Davis ayes have it 

By E. Graydon Carter 


Weathering the good, the bad and the ugly: soggy London rain dampens the Queen's Trooping the Color 


| Americans are 








| Davis, then (?) and now 


On the Record 


| Muhammad Ali, 40, on Elizabeth 
| Taylor, 50: “She’s even more 


famous than me. But then she’s 
been at it much, much longer.” 


William Jovanovich, 62, on mov- 
ing his publishing company to 
Florida from Manhattan: “It 
will simply mean that more 
hired rather 
than more New Yorkers.” 



































Drawing of the new White House visitors’ entrance: Does the lady have too much makeup? 


A New White House Entrance 











embers of the Commission of Fine 

Arts winced some two months ago 
when the National Park Service present- 
ed its sketches for a new visitors’ entrance 
to the White House. The building will 
house electronic detectors known as mag- 
netometers to screen the roughly 1.5 mil- 
lion tourists who traipse through the Pres- 
ident’s house every year. In the first 
sketches the architectural addition looked 
as forbidding as the lumpish guardhouses 
put up for the Secret Service in 1964. 

The commission, which was estab- 
lished in 1910 to safeguard the capital 
against invasions of bad taste and urban 
barbarism, wanted something more ap- 
pealing. It asked for another try from the 
Park Service, which is in charge of the 
White House grounds. The Park Service, 
in turn, commissioned architects Wiley & 
Wilson of Richmond. “Any new addition 
to the White House ought to look as 

if it had always been there,” said 

Commission Chairman J. Carter 7 
| Brown, 47, who is also director of © 
the National Gallery of Art. “Like 
the mansion itself, it should have 
the feel of a historic Georgian coun- 
try house. These 18th century Pal- 
ladian houses were often surround- 
ed by ‘dependencies,’ as_ their 
architects called them—orangeries 
or other small buildings.” 

And that is exactly what has 
now been designed. The visitors’ 
entrance will look like a small 
white Palladian garden pavilion 
with floor-to-ceiling French win- 
dows between Tuscan columns. 
The doors and windows will be dec- 
orated with delicate grille work. It 
will be built into a heavily planted 
earth berm so that it is visible only 
from the street. The building is 
scheduled for completion next year, 





and the entire project could cost Sightseers clear a snciitty check at the East Portico 


about $1 million. 










Tourists will use a gate that maintains both tradition and security 


The need for it is indisputable. The 
White House is not only the President's 
residence and office but also one of the 
most public of public buildings. On a 
pleasant summer day as many as 8,000 
visitors line up along the east side of the 
White House. They now enter at the east 
gate, opposite the Department of the 
Treasury Building. They pass through 
metal detectors under the East Portico. 


The Secret Service wants to expedite | 


the daily flow of visitors through the secu- 
rity check. They also want to put unsight- 
ly security equipment under one roof and 
conceal it as much as possible. The only 
practical alternative to the planned new 
gatehouse was to enclose the portico or 
porte-cochere. But that seemed aestheti- 
cally incompatible with the work of 
James Hoban, the original White House 
architect, and McKim, Mead and White, 





A new addition should look as if it had always been there. 
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| velt to preserve the essence of Hoban’s de- 





| style, Tuscan columns and all, rather than 


oianawaccer believes in the spirit of the times and 


the renovators of the historic building. 

Hoban, an Irish-born architect who 
practiced in Charleston, S.C. and planned 
the South Carolina statehouse, was the 
winner of the 1792 design competition for 
the proposed new White House. One of 
those he triumphed over was Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who had submitted his entry anon- 
ymously. Hoban’s vision of the Presi- 
dent’s house was influenced by one of the 
finest examples of the English Palladian 
style, the famous Dublin mansion of the 
Duke of Leinster. 

The most extensive exterior changes 
were made in 1902 by McKim, Mead and 
White, the famous architects of some 500 
U.S. buildings, including the University 
Club in New York City and the Boston 
Public Library. Directed by Teddy Roose- 


sign, McKim, Mead and White limited 
themselves to extending the wings on the 
west side, but refused to make the wings 
two stories high for additional office 
space. Between 1949 and 1952, the White 
House, by then structurally unsound, was 
completely rebuilt from the inside using 
steel and concrete. But there were no im- 
portant exterior changes. Wiley & Wil- 
son, who have worked on restorations in 
Monticello and colonial Williamsburg, 
have been in charge of small alterations 
for three decades. 

Their new security pavilion, which 
might be called a “magnetomerie,” will 
be built just south of the East Portico, 
The architectural partner in charge, 
Warren Hardwicke, 53, decided to follow 
McKim’s somewhat clumsy Beaux-Arts 


Hoban’s more cheerful and graceful treat- 
ment. The building is pleasantly propor- 
tioned. The only trouble is that it is all a 
pastiche poured in concrete. 

Under the fading modernist ethos that 


makes structural honesty its motto, 
this phony orangery would be de- 
clared beneath contempt. A decade 
ago, a fake orangery would have 
been considered architectural her- 
esy. Walter Netsch, the architect of 
the Air Force Academy Chapel 
near Colorado Springs, Colo., an un- 
repentant modernist and a member 
of the Commission of Fine Arts, 
calls the security pavilion “aesthetic 
camouflage ... like a gaudy lady 
with too much makeup.” 

But then, no structurally honest 
Netsch building would be comfort- 
y able at the White House gates. Is 
it more important to respect the 
spirit of our time or to respect the 
spirit of the place? As Hardwicke 
© points out, “The building helps pro- 
tect our President. If at some future 
time there is no longer a need for it, 
the building could be removed and 
the hillside returned to its natural 
state.” —By Wolf Von Eckardt 
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Show Business 


the audience, mostly local residents. At 
the opening night performance of the 
New World Ballet, 1,800 people—60% of 
the audience—walked in free. Other 
groups played almost for themselves: only 
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‘Sweating It Out in Miami 





The city’s ambitious arts festival lacks only one thing: audiences 


ae 


une is not a good month for tourists in 

Miami. It is hot, 90° or thereabouts; it is 
usually the rainiest month of the year; it is 
the beginning of the hurricane watch; and 
it is graduation time for a whole new gen- 
eration of mosquitoes. As a result, hotels 
have vacant rooms, restaurants have 
empty tables, and taxi drivers roam the 
streets looking for a beckoning hand 
What is needed, obviously, is something 
to make people flock to the area despite 
the weather. Out of such logic was born 
the New World Festival of the Arts, Mi- 
ami’s altempt to attract tourists and at 
the same time turn itself into one of 
the country’s major cultural centers. But 
alas, as the 23-day festival was coming 
into its final stretch last week, it had 


The first thing to unravel was Chris- 
to’s ribbons. He said he could not tie the 
bows properly until next March, and sent 
instead drawings of what he had planned 
Williams’ play, And Now the Cats with 
Jeweled Claws, came in too short—no 
more than 45 or 50 minutes—and Execu- 
tive Director Robert Herman, the operat- 
ing head of the festival, had to switch to 
another new Williams work, A House Not 
Meant to Stand, which had already been 
seen in Chicago. Peter Evans, a Miami 
playwright, withdrew altogether. Menot- 
ti, who had been paid $10,000 to write his 
Second Piano Concerto, said he could not 
finish it in time and would regretfully re- 
turn the money. The Pops-by-the-Bay 
concerts also had to be canceled when the 








125 showed up to hear Camerata Bari- 
loche, an Argentine chamber orchestra. 
If the festival did not flourish at the 
box office, it was not the artistic flop that | 
some local critics claimed it was either. | 
Robert Ward’s opera Minutes Till Mid- 
night, which took as its theme the moral 
dilemma of an atomic physicist, is less | 
than exciting, but it has a serviceable ton- 
al score and a singable libretto. Albee’s 
The Man Who Had Three Arms, though 
wordy, is an intriguing, often hilarious 
parable about the hazards of fame in the | 
TV age, with excellent performances by 
Robert Drivas, Patricia Kilgarriff and 
Wyman Pendleton. Williams’ A House 
Not Meant to Stand \acks focus, particu- 
larly in the second act, but it is probably 
the best thing the playwright has written | 


RAY FISHER 


Herman standing firm in a torrent of promotional posters; Kilgarriff, Drivas and Pendleton in The Man Who Had Three Arms 


still drawn more mosquitoes than people 

Festival President James W. McLa- 
more, founder of Burger King, cast his 
ambitions even beyond the US., predict- 
ing that the three weeks of music, dance, 
drama and film would constitute a 


“world-class event of world-class quality, | 


with elements so rich and varied that it 
would have international appeal.” State 
and local governments chipped in half of 
the $4.8 million budget, and new works 
were commissioned from a dozen or so 
major playwrights, composers and chore- 
ographers, including Tennessee Williams, 
Edward Albee, Lanford Wilson, Gian 
Carlo Menotti, Lukas Foss, Ned Rorem 
and Geoffrey Holder. To give the festival 
a festive look—and to remind everyone 
that this was, after all, flaky, flam- 
boyant Miami—cChristo, the site artist, 
was hired to wrap pink plastic ribbons 
around ten small, uninhabited islands in 
| Biscayne Bay 
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Florida Philharmonic went on strike. 

The Hispanic community, which now 
constitutes 40% of Miami's population, 
complained that there were no produc- 
tions in Spanish. Feelings were not at all 
mollified when Herman announced that 
the official dress for men would be not 
white tie, black tie or even coat and tie, but 
the guayabera, a fancy open-necked Cu- 
ban shirt, worn loose outside the trousers 


he war in the Falklands took its 

toll too: the Maracaibo Symphony 
from Venezuela, a country that was angry 
at US. support of Britain, abruptly 
withdrew 

Most damaging of all was a non- 
event: the expected rush of tourists failed 
to materialize. Hotels could identify hard- 
ly anybody, except a few critics, who had 
come to Miami just for the festival. Many 
of the houses had to be “papered,” mean- 
ing that free tickets were given to some of 





since Small Craft Warnings, a decade 
ago. It is inhabited by a rich collection of 
Williams’ scarred characters; reworked, it 
might join the list of his earlier, more 
memorable plays. 

Lack of focus is also the main criti- 
cism that can be made of the festival built 
by Herman, who also doubles as the ener- 
getic, ebullient head of the Miami Opera. 
He had several critical successes, but he 
tried to do too much and concentrated his 
efforts too little. Miamians were puzzled 
and overwhelmed, and out-of-state tour- 
ists, who might have found in the festival 
an excuse for a vacation in February or 
March, simply yawned from afar. After 
21 premieres, more than 200 perfor- 
mances and the possible loss of $700,000, 
the festival had to acknowledge the force 
of an old Hollywood truism: “If the peo- 
ple don’t want to come, you can’t stop 
them.” — By Gerald Clarke. Reported by 
Marilyn Alva/Miami 
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— FKorthecostof 
afewextra rolls of 
ilmyoucan own 
the choice 

of professionals, 
instead of the 
choice 

of amateurs. 








Nikons are used by more professional 
photographers than all other 35mm cam- 
eras combined. 

But you don’t have to be a pro to owna 
Nikon. 

For not much more than it would cost to 
buy one of those cameras amateurs buy, 
you can own the Nikon FE. A camera 
which many professionals buy because it’s 
compact, yet durable. 

The Nikon FE—like our top-of-the-line 
camera—is simple to operate. It features 
aperture priority automation. Which means 
you set the f-stop and the camera automat- 
ically selects the correct shutter speed. 
Shutter speeds are electronically controlled 
and continuously variable from 1/1000th to 
8 full seconds. 

If you choose to override the automation, 
just turn a dial and you'll be in complete 
manual control. Which means you can 
exercise your creativity by intentionally 
overexposing, underexposing or double- 
eos your shots. 

he FE has other features professionals 
have come to value about Nikon. Things 
like true center-weighted metering for 





exposure accuracy. A memory lock feature 
that helps you get perfect exposures, even 
under back-lit conditions. Interchangeable 
viewfinder screens. And a solid, all-metal 
body for unsurpassed ruggedness and reli- 
ability. 

And when it comes to lenses, Nikon 
offers what many professionals regard as 
the finest system in the world. There are 
over 60 Nikon lenses in all. Our world- 
renowned Nikkor lenses range from a 6mm 
fisheye to a 2000mm super-telephoto. Or, if 
you prefer, you can choose one of Nikon's 
superb, but inexpensive, Series E lenses. 

o why spend your money on a 35mm 
camera that’s famous among amateurs? 
When for the cost of a few extra rolls of 
film;* you can have something in common 
with the pros? 


Nikor 


We take the world’s 
greatest pictures. 
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Advantage — 
over 


IBM and Apple 
is easy to see. 


The North Star ADVANTAGE desktop computer has 
higher precision graphics, better software, and greater 
disk capacity than the IBM Personal Computer or the 
Apple Ill. Plus, nationwide on-site service and free 
business graphics software. See it for yourself. Then 
check the price. You'll see how easy it is to own the 
North Star ADVANTAGE. For the name of the North Star 
dealer nearest you, call today. 


CALL TOLL FREE 


1:800:447-4700 


(ILLINOIS 1:800-322:4400) 
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14440 Catalina Street, San Leandro, California 94577 








Squeamer 


THE THING 
Directed by John Carpenter 
Screenplay by Bill Lancaster 


cience, or anyway science fiction, 

marches on. It seems only yesterday 
(though actually it was 1951) that the 
Thing was nothing more than James Ar- 
ness dressed up to look like a rutabaga 
with legs, galumphing around an Arctic 
research station, scaring the wits out 
of its personnel. Now the scientists’ 
camp has moved to Antarctica, and the 
Thing is no longer a thing. It still comes 
from outer space, but instead of being a 
monster, it is a kind of infection worming 
its way into animal forms, turning them | 
into monsters 

There are only a few moments, how- 
ever, when the Thing can actually be seen 
going about its transforming business 
Unquestionably, these changes are color- 
fully horrific, state-of-the-goo achieve- 
ments for the new Hi-Glop school of 
makeup effects. Once an individual has 
been successfully invaded by the Thing, 
he quickly reverts to his previous form 
Thus after the Thing has been at large for 
a while, it is impossible to determine 
whose body has been snatched for evil, 
whose has not. This leads to a certain 
amount of paranoia. But not to as much 
suspense as the good basic idea might 
lead one to expect 

In previous films, 
like Halloween and The 
Fog, Director John Car- 
penter has proved him- 
self adept at a_ kind 
of minimalist spooki- 
ness. It is a mistake to do 
away with that huge and 
unreasonable vegetable 
and the scary possibil- 
ity that it may be lurk- 
ing behind every closed 
door. A deeper problem we 
is that Carpenter's peo- Kurt Russell 
ple are not strongly or 
wittily characterized (though Kurt Rus- 
sell makes a stalwart hero). Not caring 
much about them, one’s attention fastens 
on the Thing’s spectacular depredations 
When it invades a body, a man’s guts may 
open and snap shut, taking a bystander’s 
hands off in the process.“Or a head may 
come loose, sprout insect legs and toddle 
off across the floor. Designer Rob Bottin’s 
work is novel and unforgettable, but since 
it exists in a near vacuum emotionally, it 
becomes too domineering dramatically 
and something of an exercise in abstract 
art. The weird lad down the block, the 
one who is always fooling around with his 
chemistry set, will love The Thing. 
The rest of the neighborhood is like- 
ly to find it more of a squeamer than a 
screamer —By Richard Schickel 
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Adrenaline and Flapdoodle 





PIECES AND PONTIFICATIONS by Norman Mailer 


Little, Brown; 422 pages; $20 


“He is a person of very great gifis and 
he needs them to carry him through all 
those platitudes.” 

—Saul Bellow on Norman Mailer 


hen that sentence was pronounced 

on the Dick Cavett show last win- 
ter, fireworks were expected. Mailer had 
never been known to ignore a taunt; he 
had devoted whole chapters to demoli- 
tions of competing writers. Instead, there 
was an uncharacteristic silence. Six 
months later, Mailer has provided an an- 
swer. But it, too, is atypical. For if, as the 
editor of his new book claims, Mailer was 
“the literary world’s finest counterpunch- 
er” since Hemingway, he no longer de- 
serves the title or the hype. Pieces and 
Pontifications demonstrates that, despite 
a pugilistic stance, the author has deserted 
the ring for color and commentary in the 
broadcaster's booth. 

Pieces gathers fugitive articles written 
over the course of some ten years: frag- 
ments on subjects as diverse as Viet Nam, 
sex, television, Henry Miller and subway 
graffiti. Occasionally the old pro jabs with 
acute social observations and feints with 
malicious wit. He divides his examination 
of television into channels instead of 
chapters; he provides a grace- 
ful reappraisal of Novelist- 
Translator Jean Malaquais, 
who disliked The Naked and 
the Dead, but of whom Mailer 
acknowledges: “I had learned 
as much about writing from 
[him] as from anyone alive.” 

But far more often, Mai- 
ler easily squanders those 
“very great gifts.” A televised 
meeting with an old adver- 
sary is not exactly The Clash 
of the Titans: 

Mailer: Well, is [murder] 
ever nonsexual?. . . 

Vidal: Not having mur- 
dered anybody lately, no, I 
don’t know. 

Mailer: You bragged 
about what you did to Jack 
Kerouac, after all. 

Vidal: He didn’t die. 

Mailer: Well, he did. 

In “The Faith of Graffi- 
ti,” the author defends the 
space invaders from Krylon: 
“They had written master- 
pieces in letters six feet high 
... We are back to the cave 
man and his cave painting.” 
To Mailer, the spray-can art- 
ists are brilliantly writing “I 
am.” It never seems to have 








Norman Mailer, contender (1968) 


occurred to him that what is also being in- 
scribed is “You aren't.” Urban scrawl 
does not merely decorate, it also defaces: 
maps, buildings, trees, monuments. In 
this vandalized epoch, graffiti can be 
avoided only by the wealthy, and cele- 
brated only by those who bombinate 
about the “rapt intent seething of its fo- 
liage ... the herald of some oncoming 
apocalypse less and less far away.” 

Even further removed from aesthetic 
or social sense is Mailer’s assay of Henry 


Excerpt 


ha Mailer. . . would sit by him- 
self from midnight until two 
in the morning when . . . The Star- 
Spangled Banner would be played. 
It sounded like the first martial 
strains of that cancer he was con- 
vinced was coming on him, and 
who knows? If he had not stabbed 
his wife, he might have been dead 
in a few years himself—the horror 
of violence is its unspoken BY 
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Doing color and commentary (1982) thoughts.” —Sy Stefan Kanfer 


Miller. More than 40 years ago, when it 
was bold to praise Tropic of Cancer, 
George Orwell wrote that Miller’s value 
lay in his very ordinariness: “ ‘The aver- 
age sensual man’ has been given the pow- 
er of speech, like Balaam’s ass.” That is 
not an inconsiderable gift, but Mailer will 
not be content with it. To him, “one has to 
take the English language back to Mar- 
lowe and Shakespeare before encounter- 
ing a wealth of imagery equal in 
intensity.” 

Pontifications contains 20 interviews 
with the author, all of them featuring 
Mailer’s celebrated amalgam of adrena- 
line, mysticism and flapdoodle. 

On TV: “Every time one sees a bad 
television show, one is watching the na- 
tion get ready for the day when a Hitler 
will come.” 

On violence: “If a boy beats up an old 
woman, he may be protecting himself by 
discharging a rage which would destroy 
his body if it were left to work on the cells 
... [He] may be anything from a brute to 
Raskolnikov. It requires an exquisite 
sense of context and a subtle gift as a mor- 
alist to decide these matters at times.” 

Having reduced assault to therapy, 
Judge Mailer passes on to less exquisite 
matters. Contradictions bloom in these | 
fertilized paragraphs. He soberly discusses 
the achievements of physics and science, 
then announces that Russians have taken 
pictures of the human aura. He extols pri- 
vacy, but has no trouble speaking about 
his daughter's loss of virginity. He sets 
great store on precision of ex- 
spression and constructs fe- 
&brile phrases like “On to the 
&Congo with sex, technology, 
“and the inflamed lividities of 

human will,” or “The pores of 
society breathe a new meta- 
phor—the enigma of Intelli- 
gence itself.” 





xcesses, personal and ver- 
bal, have put Mailer on 
the canvas before, but he was 
never counted out. His 21st 
book may be indispensable 
roadwork for the long-pro- 
jected novel of ancient Egypt, 
here described as “amazing 
. .chapter by chapter there’s 
extraordinary stuff in it.” But 
it may also be that one of 
America’s most important 
literary champions has final- 
ly succumbed to an ailment 
that has afflicted epicmakers 
since Vergil. Poet A.E. Hous- 
man’s judgment of that ambi- 
tious pagan could be superim- 
posed on the Mailer of Pieces 
and Pontifications without 
changing a diphthong: his 
“besetting sin is the use of 
words too forcible for his 
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As National Chairman of the 

U.S. Industrial Payroll Savings 
Committee for U.S. Savings 
Bonds, he asks you to recommend 
the Payroll Savings Plan to your 
employees. Mr. Bryan believes 
that: 


“Old-fashioned thrift and 
consistent saving ways have 
tended to be overlooked in recent 
years. Happily though, our country 
is once again swinging back to the 
values that made it great. The 
self-reliant American spirit that 
allowed individuals to build 





re-emerging. | suggest that you 
add your company’s support to 
this heartening trend by helping 
your people toward a secure 
future with their own U.S. Savings 
Bonds programs. 


“When your company becomes 
part of the Payroll Savings Plan, 
you Offer your employees a fringe 
benefit that costs very little, and 
Offers a great deal. Savings Bonds 
rates are higher, and more 
attractive than ever. You'll also 
provide the U.S. Treasury with 


LiTarelalerr- (Mare (=)e)-1ale -lale oe is 


the least inflationary way to fund 
government programs. We know 
that we must all work together to 
elise MaliclUeamelare(-imeelal ice) p 


“Lend me your hand by offering 
your employees an opportunity to 
practice thrift and savings. It's a 





program that has proven its worth 
for over forty years—the regular 
purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds 
through the Payroll Savings 

Plan. Now is the right time for you 
to lead.” 


For an action kit on how to 
implement this program, write 


John H. Bryan, Jr., Chairman 
and Chief Executive Officer, 
1@Fe)al-To)(ol-1(cleM selele om @relselele-1U eam 
Three First National Plaza, 
Chicago, Illinois 60602. 
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Hurricane 


| RICHARD AND COSIMA WAGNER: 
BIOGRAPHY OF A MARRIAGE 
by Geoffrey Skelton; Houghton 
Mifflin; 319 pages; $14.95 





he was 26, an illegitimate daughter of 

Franz Liszt, wife of Pianist and Con- 
ductor Hans von Billow, a quick, intense, 
yearningly serious votary of high German 
romanticism. He was 51, notorious 
throughout Europe as a musical and polit- 
ical revolutionary, separated from his 
wife of 29 years, his life a “perpetual hur- 
ricane” of controversies, conniving and 
debts, a questing genius who had gone 
through women as if trying out musical 
themes, searching for the one who would 
sing to his soul. In Cosima von Bilow, 
Richard Wagner found at last his “pro- 
foundly noble feminine spirit.” It was a 
match made in Valhalla. 

But their marriage of true minds was 
not without impediments, as Geoffrey 
Skelton details in this engrossing narra- 
tive. For one thing, Cosima’s husband 
happened to be a close friend and zealous 
exponent of Wagner's. For another, Wag- 
ner’s professional hopes rested on his new 
patron, 19-year-old King Ludwig of Ba- 
varia, and the composer was not eager to 
test the idealistic youth’s attitude toward 
unconventional liaisons. So for four years 
he and the Bilows lived in a free-floating 
ménage a trois. Cosima bore him a daugh- 
ter during this period. Wagner continued 
to promote Bilow’s career. And poor 
Bilow vacillated between submission and 
outrage, at one point taking up pistol prac- 
tice in preparation for a duel until he was 
dissuaded by a fellow Wagnerite: “You 
cannot exchange shots with the master!” 

In 1868 Cosima finally lived openly 
with her lover, and nearly two years later 
the way was cleared for them to marry. 
For the next 14 years, until Wagner died 
of a heart attack in 1883, they were 
scarcely out of each other's sight. Cosima 
bore him two more children and created a 
domestic refuge, while also serving as his 
amanuensis, companion and “dear indis- 
pensability.” His followers quickly found 
that they could no longer gain access 
without the consent of “the Delphic ora- 
cle,” as they dubbed her. Even the young 
Nietzsche was willing to run shopping er- 
rands and help trim the Christmas tree in 
order to pass muster. 

For Wagner, love meant complete 
subjugation to his will. The formidable 
Cosima was able to comply because she 
rated his work—the first productions of 
Tristan und Isolde and Die Meistersinger, 
the completion of the Ring cycle and Par- 
sifal, the construction of the festival the- 
ater at Bayreuth—almost as highly as he 
did. “There stands he who has called forth 
these wonders,” she marveled in her dia- 
ry. In return Wagner was generous and, 
by his standards, faithful. In one of the 











| the strains 





elaborate celebrations that became tradi- 
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Cosima and Richard Wagner 
There stands he who called forth wonders. 


tional, Wagner assembled a 45-piece or- 
chestra in the hall of their house so it 
could awaken her on her birthday with 
of his Parsifal Prelude 
“Then,” she recorded, “R. comes to my 
bed, jokes gaily, undresses and gets into 
bed, breakfasts again with me, and talks 
and talks.’ Wagner was then 65. 
Ss uch devotion was a bulwark for both 
of them against an ungrateful world. 
Old Liszt swooped down occasionally to 
inflame Cosima’s feelings of guilt. Nietz- 
sche betrayed the cause with attacks on 
Wagnerian aesthetics. King Ludwig of- 
fered ardent support one moment and re- 
treated into incipient madness the next; 
reports reached the Wagners that he went 
in and out of his palaces only by the win- 
dows and once ordered dinner for twelve, 
then sat down alone after bowing to the 
empty seats. Weary and overextended, 
Wagner toyed with emigrating to the U.S. 
on the condition that the American faith- 
ful would “place at my disposal the sum of 
one million dollars.” 

Skelton, the British translator of Co- 
sima Wagner's Diaries, recounts all this 
with grace and a perhaps too benign in- 
dulgence. Since his story leaves off before 
Cosima’s long widowhood (she died in 
1930, at 93), he does not have to confront 
her in the decades when she reigned im- 
placably over Bayreuth. He cites ample 
evidence of Wagner's more monstrous 
traits, which Cosima shared or abetted: 
egomania, anti-Semitism, a devouring 
exploitativeness. Yet Skelton seems to 
take his tone from a remark of Cosima’s, 
when the abandoned Bilow told her he 
forgave her. “What is needed,” said 
Cosima, “is not forgiveness, but under- 
standing.” —By Christopher Porterfield 





" a re J 
Prince Valium 
THE SOUTH FLORIDA BOOK OF THE 
DEAD by Robert Merkin 


Morrow; 299 pages; $15.50 (hardback) 
$7.95 (paper) 





he cast of this acute, disturbing first 
novel inhabits the Florida of all-night 
bowling alleys, Cuban diners and lesbian 
discos, caroming from the back streets of 
Key West to the tile-roofed mansions of 
| Miami. There is no one to root for in The 
| South Florida Book of the Dead—except 
| the author—but its Me-generation drug 
pushers are an indelible crew, acting out 
new therapies while measuring their “in- 
terpersonal relationships” in grams. 

David Becker, preppie and Viet Nam 
| vet, sees himself as Prince Valium. Becker 
nobly advises a neophyte buyer to get out 
of town and stay out. Then he admits, “It 
certainly was about as close as coke deal- 
ers could ever come to walking old ladies 
across busy intersections.” 

Becker's pals are equally seedy and 
greedy. Lee, an unstable banker, knows 
how to move chunks of funds without a 
trace. He warns Becker: “I'm fingering 
you. You're going to the gas chambers 
| with the rest of the sheenies.” Annie, a bi- 
sexual, swings one way with her .22 pistol, 
feared by criminals and customers; Mi- 
chael, the “Fearless Faggot,” smokes 
joints to cover the aroma of gun oil. Only 
Richard, the electronics wizard, can com- 
pute the risks and consequences of a 
world where dealers and customers, po- 
lice and victims, live outside the law 

Merkin’s characters are old only in 
street wisdom, and they are eventually 
undone by the one informer they cannot 
silence: immaturity. Richard leaves the 
gang for his parents’ Connecticut suburb, 
“until a semester starts somewhere.” The 
violent adventures of the others have the 
aura of a dorm game of Dungeons and 
Dragons, and Becker's final question 
smacks of Psych. 101: “Did people have to 
get blown away just so I wouldn't have to 

.. wear neckties?” 








| Robert Merkin 
Watching a generation degenerate. 
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"My personal advice is 
to count on Smirnoff quality. 


My financial advice is 
to bank on its value’ 


“Corporations come 
| to me for the quality of 
' my advice. To get the 
best value out of ever y 
penny they spend. 


“I apply that principle to 
Smirnoff®vodka. I’m willing to invest 
a little more to have Smirnoff than ordinary vodkas, 
because I know I’m getting quality. After all, no 
other vodka is filtered for purity and clarity 

the Smirnoff way. And you don’t have to be 

a financial wizard to know that superb quality 
adds up to superb value. 


DR.ANDREW BRIMMER 
financial consultant 


“So when it comes to vodka, my advice is: bank 


on the best. Smirnoff?’ 
mimoff 


There’s vodka, and then there’s Smirnoff. 
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IF YOU’RE NOT USING 
YOUR CAMERA ENOUGH... 


Maybe you're not using the right camera. Minolta can DUAL COMMAND MOTOR DRIVE 

put you behind a photographic instrument of nearly This XG-M option gives you two shutter releases—one 
limitless possibilities: the XG-M for horizontal, one for vertical framing. And it lets you 
DUAL OPERATIONAL CAPABILITIES fire at a blistering 3.5 frames per second. What's more, 
Switch your XG-M to automatic and click-in the aper- you can expand your talents with more than 210 other 
ture setting. The camera calculates and locks in the Minolta accessories and lenses—a complete profes- 
matching shutter speed. Automatically. All you do is sional system that helps you achieve breathtaking 
compose, focus and shoot. Dial to Metered Manual results with your XG-M. Cradle this extraordinary cam- 
And express yourself. You can back-light, freeze action era in your hands. Notice its comfortable Ergonomic 
be pinpoint sharp or deliberately soften the focus. The design. Discover the mind-boggling technology that 


makes it an exceptional value, and that enables 
Minolta to offer the longest combined cam- 
era/lens warranty of any major camera 
manufacturer. Now you know why the 
XG-M will wind up around your neck, 
rather than in your closet. Minolta 
designed it that way. 


XG-M offers you a whole new 
world of creative control. 
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XG-M shown with Motor Drive 1 
and 135mm f/2 Minolta lens 


MINOLTA 


See the XG-M at your Minolta dealer or, for more information, write: Minolta Corporation 
101 Williams Drive, Ramsey, N.J.07446. in Canada: Minolta, Ontano, L4W 1A4 


©1982, Minolta Corporation 














Merkin, a former Miami News re- 
porter, knows his turf and his people 
painfully well. He also knows more than 
enough about motivation, plot and 
prose. But his main virtue is an under- 
standing of how a generation degener- 
ates. When the youthquake started, 
students read Huxley's hymn to halluci- 
nogens, Doors of Perception, for enlight- 
enment. Merkin’s delayed adolescents 
appear at those doors ready to shoot off 
the locks. —By J.D. Reed 
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A Celebrant of Sunlight 








John Cheever: 1912-1982 


H: died, after a long bout with cancer, 
just three days before the summer sol- 
stice and the principal season of his 
imagination. Author John Cheever, 70, 
was a celebrant of sunlight, of manicured 
suburban lawns and shaved ice swimming 
in gin. Not all of his fiction (five novels 
and more than 100 short stories) was set 
in the heat of the year, but his dominant 
landscape radiated warmth and possibili- 
ties. It was filled with earnest people 


| blinking in the glare of sudden and tem- 


porary freedom, with winter a chilly re- 


| flex of conscience. Seaside houses stimu- 


lated the senses: “Lying in bed, you draw 
on your cigarette and the red glow lights 
an arm, a breast, and a thigh around 
which the world seems to revolve. These 
images are like the embers of our best 
feelings, and standing on the beach, for 
that first hour, it seems as if we could 
build them into a fire.” Such summer re- 
treats were also haunted by past and pres- 
ent tenants: “The room with the people in 
it looked enduring and secure, although in 
the morning they would all be gone.” 

Throughout his long career, Cheever 
kept an elegant account of both the price 
and value of experience: the piper must be 
paid, but the music is wonderful. His vi- 
sion was moral and sensuous at the same 
time. His heedless libertines do not appre- 
ciate what they are enjoying, nor do his 
cynics know what they are missing. “Oh, 
what can you do with a man like that?” 
asks the narrator of one of his stories. 
“How can you dissuade his eye in a crowd 
from seeking out the cheek with acne, the 
infirm hand; how can you teach him to re- 
spond to the inestimable greatness of the 
race, the harsh surface beauty of life... ?” 

The harshness and the beauty came 
from New England and Massachusetts, 
where Cheever was born, in Quincy, of 
sturdy Yankee stock. An ancestor, Eze- 
kiel, had come to the Bay Colony in 1637 
and founded the Boston Latin School. 
Young Cheever maintained family tradi- 
tions by attending Thayer Academy, but 
then managed at age 17 to get himself 
kicked out for smoking and laziness. 
Within a year, his short story Expelled ap- 
peared in the New Republic. He spent 
some time in Boston with his older broth- 
er Fred, then took a cheap room in Man- 
hattan and pounded out short stories to 
pay the rent. At 22, he sold a piece to The 
New Yorker, and he and the magazine 
grew up together. 

The work that accumulated over the 
years was ultimately collected as The Sto- 
ries of John Cheever (1978), which became 
a bestseller and revived singlehanded 
publishers’ and readers’ interest in the 
American short story. Along the way, 
Cheever had also won awards and recog- 
nition for his novels, including The Wap- 
shot Chronicle (1957), Bullet Park (1969) 
and Falconer (1977). He married, fa- 
thered two sons and a daughter, survived 
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a serious heart attack in 1972 and recov- 
ered from alcoholism. His last novel, Oh 
What a Paradise It Seems, was published 
in March. 

Cheever’s work drew criticism as well 
as accolades. Although his career began 
to flourish in the 1930s, he never joined 
arms with the social realists who domi- 
nated that decade or subverted his art to 
ideology. His devotion to the short story 
provoked some to label him a mere minia- 
turist. Others were irked by his continued 
attention to the kind of characters who, as 
in The Worm in the Apple, “got richer and 
richer and richer and lived happily, hap- 
pily, happily, happily.” Only the tin-eared 
could miss the irony of that description. 
Cheever’s people are imprisoned, often 
comically, by their station wagons and 
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JohnCheever 
Keeping an account of prices and values. 


swimming pools and leafy estates. The 
constant issue in his fiction is not the dis- 
position of wealth but the quotidian skir- 
mish with spiritual poverty. 

This battle rages through his books: in 
the old fishing village of St. Botolphs, in 
Manhattan apartments and in privileged 
communities named Shady Hill, Bullet 
Park or Proxmire Manor. The warriors 
drink too much, commit adultery, con- 
template and sometimes execute murder. 
They ride trains, accepting a shuttle in 
lieu of a destination. They feel themselves 
inexplicably blessed and damned. Occa- 
sionally, they sense redemption in “the 
perfumes of life: sea water, the smoke 
of burning hemlock, and the breasts 
of women.” 

That redolence pervades Cheever’s 
writing, along with the poignant recogni- 
tion that all the senses are doomed to 
transience. He won fame as a chronicler 
of mid-century manners, but his deeper 
subject was always the matter of life and 
death. —By Paul Gray 
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A Double Standard on Drugs? 





| n the Philippines, chloramphenicol, a 
formidable antibiotic, is prescribed for 
infections ranging from fiu to acne. The 
standard drug guide used by Filipino doc- 
tors does not carry warnings of a possible 
side effect: a deadly form of anemia. 

In Kenya, doctors prescribe steroid 
hormones for use against such vague com- 
plaints as poor appetite, lack of stamina 
and listlessness. Taken continuously in 
very large doses, steroids have caused cli- 
toral enlargement in young girls and 
beard growth and baldness in women. 

In Indonesia, vendors sell clioquinol 
(brand name: Entero-Vioform) at road- 
side stands. The potent antidiarrheal drug 
was banned in Japan and withdrawn 
from the U.S. market ten years ago, after 
it was linked to cases of acute abdominal 
pain and, in some instances, brain dam- 
age and blindness. 

These are among the scores of in- 
stances of mishandling cited by a major 
new study of drug promotion, sales, uses 
and abuses in Third World countries. The 
report was conducted over a period of 
eight years by Pharmacologist Milton Sil- 
verman of the University of California 
at San Francisco; his wife, U.C.S.F. Re- 
search Associate Mia Lydecker; and for- 
mer HEW Assistant Secretary Dr. Philip 
Lee. Melodramatically titled Prescrip- 
tions for Death, the 172-page report 
diagnoses “an acute deficiency of social 
responsibility” on the part of the interna- 
tional pharmaceutical industry. 

According to Silverman ef al., the 
multinational drug companies practice a 
“blatant double standard” in selling prod- 
ucts to poorer nations. Side-effect warn- 
ings that are disclosed in drug reference 
books in industrialized nations are some- 
times left out of guides used in underde- 
veloped lands. Products that are outlawed 
or severely restricted in the Western 
world—clioquinol and aminopyrine, a fe- 
ver and pain remedy linked to a serious 
blood ailment—are dumped in the unreg- 
ulated markets of Southeast Asia. Many 
of these products are elaborately promot- 
ed. Clioquinol was touted on Indonesian 
television until the government banned 
all TV commercials last year. Other prod- 
ucts, including vitamins and “tonics,” are 
promoted as cures for malnutrition in 
such impoverished areas as Nigeria and 
Central America, although, as Silverman 
pointed out in an interview, “these people 
don’t need vitamins, they need food.” 

The author of three earlier books con- 
demning drugmakers, Silverman is a per- 
sistent gadfly, but an influential one. 
Among his targets are the biggest drug 
producers in the world. Switzerland's 
Ciba-Geigy, fourth in sales in the indus- 








Manufacturers are charged with abuses in the Third World 


try, is accused in the report of dumping 
both clioquinol and aminopyrine. The 
West German giant Hoechst and E.R. 
Squibb and Sons, Inc., of Princeton, N.J., 
are charged with selling tetracycline in 
Southeast Asia without sufficient warn- 
ings that the antibiotic can discolor chil- 
dren’s teeth. California-based Syntex 
Corp. is taken to task for failing to publish 
standard warnings on birth control pills 
sold in Singapore and Malaysia; Parke- 





A drug linked to brain damage. 


Davis and Dow Chemical, for not publi- 
cizing the perils of chloramphenicol in 
Asian drug manuals. 

Doctors in underdeveloped nations, 
Silverman says, are singularly dependent 
upon the data they receive from drug 
companies, through both salesmen and 
the data supplied to drug guide publishers. 
Medical journals are often unavailable or 
unaffordable, and physicians have little 
time for reading, since they may be seeing 
30 patients an hour. 

This dependency, often coupled witha 
lack of local government regulation, 
breeds corruption. Silverman says that in 
order to promote greater use of their prod- 
ucts, some drug company representatives 
have bribed doctors and hospital adminis- 
trators with cars or free university educa- 
tions for their children. One Ciba-Geigy 
rep in the Philippines courted clients with 
pornographic films and prostitutes. More 
| typical is the practice of distributing free 
drug samples to physicians, which the doc- 
| tors then sell to patients for a profit. “It’s 
| the most effective incentive for overpre- 











scribing that I’ve seen,” said Silverman. 
“These people hand out toxic drugs as if 
they were popcorn.” 

Prescriptions for Death has elicited 
vigorous denials and rebuttals from the 
pharmaceutical industry. At a meeting 
in Washington this month of the Inter- 
national Federation of Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Associations (I.F.P.M.A.), 
pharmaceutical executives argued that 
the Silverman report had focused on iso- 
lated offenses and ignored the major ob- 
stacles that drug companies face in the 
Third World. Some of those problems: 
distributing drugs to- patients who may 
live far from medical centers; keeping 
vaccines refrigerated in jungle outposts; 
teaching uneducated patients how to 
take medicines. Dow, Parke-Davis and 
Hoechst maintain they have uniform pol- 
icies on drug information worldwide. Any 
abuses, they say, originate within the im- 
porting countries. Syntex and Squibb note 
that warnings for their products have 
been omitted by local drug manuals. “We 
are not responsible for what the guides 
will print,” said a Squibb spokesman, “but 
we make all the information available.” 


any firms say that they simply meet 

the drug standards set by importing 
countries. Ciba, for example, says it had 
permission from Asian governments to 
market aminopyrines. And, as far as la- 
beling is concerned, “we would have a 
complete description if they required it,” 
says West German Drug Industry Spokes- 
man Helmut Kathe. 

Yet few Third World nations are 
equipped to establish tough controls. In 
Kenya about 40% of government-pur- 
chased drugs wind up in the hands of 
thieves. Black markets and roadside out- 
lets for stolen pills flourish in much of Af- 
rica and Asia. Even when controls exist, 
enforcement may fail. Philippines offi- 
cials told a TIME reporter that clioquinol 
is no longer available, yet the reporter 
bought it (Ciba’s Mexaform) at a major 
Manila drugstore. Parke-Davis’ chloram- 
phenicol and Upjohn’s tetracycline were 
also available—no prescriptions request- 
ed, no warnings offered. 

It will be years before most poor na- 
tions can solve these problems. Mean- 
while, Silverman urges drugmakers to as- 
sume more responsibility. The signs are 
encouraging. Late last year the I.F.P.M.A. 
adopted a code of ethical standards in 
marketing; this spring it initiated a system 
to address complaints about abuses. Next 
month the U.S. industry launches an ef- 
fort to upgrade Third World drug man- 
uals. Silverman singles out Merck & Co., 
Eli Lilly & Co. and SmithKline Beckman 
for already showing responsibility in 
labeling and promotion. Says he: “You 
can tell the truth and still make a decent 
profit.” —By Claudia Wallis. Reported by 
Nelly Sindayen/Manila and Dick Thompson/ 
San Francisco 
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Cancer Diet 
Fewer pork sausages, Mom 
Ho food faddists have been saying 
it for years: eat right and you may re- 


duce the risk of getting cancer. At a press 
conference in Washington last week, the 





National Academy of Sciences not only | 


signaled its agreement with that view, it 
issued a 500-page report specifying just 
what is meant by eating right. “Our com- 
mittee’s recommendations should not be 
regarded as assuring a cancer-free life,” 
said Dr. Clifford Grobstein, University of 
California biologist and chairman of the 
NAS panel that released the two-year 
study, but “by controlling what we eat 
we may prevent diet-sensitive cancer.” 
Among the recommendations: 

> Cut fat consumption by 25% or more, 
both the saturated variety of fat found in 
meat and whole milk products and unsat- 
urated lipids like those in vegetable oils. 
Animal tests and human population stud- 
ies have shown a strong correlation be- 
tween fat intake and rates of cancer of the 
breast, colon and prostate. 

> Eat less smoked, pickled and salt-cured 
foods, including sausages, smoked fish 
and bacon. In Japan, China and Iceland, 
where such foods are frequently con- 
sumed, there is a higher incidence of can- 
cers of the stomach and esophagus. These 
foods also tend to contain nitrosamines 
and polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbons, 
chemicals known to cause cancer in 
animals 

> Eat more fruits and vegetables contain- 
ing vitamin C (oranges, broccoli and to- 


| matoes) and beta-carotene, a precursor of 








vitamin A found in squash, carrots and 
other yellow and green vegetables. Both 
substances inhibit the formation of chem- 
ically induced cancers in laboratory tests; 
both are associated with lower cancer 
rates in human populations. The commit- 
tee counseled against high-dose vitamin 
pills because of insufficient evidence 
about their health benefits. High doses of 
vitamin A, it added, can be toxic. 

The committee advised Americans to 
drink only “moderate” amounts of alco- 
hol, although it did not specify how much. 
Alcohol consumption, particularly when 
combined with smoking, has been linked 
to mouth, larynx, liver and lung cancers. 
Panel members were not, however, able 
to confirm reports that dietary fiber re- 
duces the risk of bowel cancer. Nor was 
the evidence sufficient to convince them 
of the prophylactic benefits of vitamin E 
or the perils of preservatives, food dyes 
and other chemical additives. 

The report drew criticism from the 
National Cattlemen’s Association, which 


A teacher in a Dallas schoolroom in 1980 instructs an illegal alien 
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labeled it “inconclusive and premature,” | 


and from the American Meat Institute, 
which said it was based on “insufficient 
evidence.” Grobstein acknowledged that 
his panel was “exploring a relationship 
between two still largely unknowns,” but 
he added: “I don’t think we're dissemi- 
nating unproven theories.” oO) 
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Aliens in School 
Court upholds their rights 





or years, illegal Mexican immigrants 

have provided a pool of cheap labor in 
and around Tyler, Texas (pop. 70,500). 
They have also sent their children free to 
the local public schools. But in 1977 these 
parents got some bad news: their children 
could attend school only if they paid 
$1,000 annual tuition. Texas had passed a 
law cutting off the state’s share of the 
costs of educating such children. Some of 


the parents, although leery of drawing | 


governmental attention to their unlawful 
presence, asked the federal courts to in- 


tervene. Last week, expressing skepticism | 


about any law “directing the onus of a 
parent’s misconduct against his children,” 
the U.S, Supreme Court ruled, 5 to 4, that 
the Texas statute was unconstitutional. 

The state had argued that the students 
were a financial burden and that free edu- 
cation encouraged Mexicans to cross the 
border illegally. But the court held that 
Texas’ interests were not “substantial” 
enough to outweigh unequal treatment. 
Citing “the importance of education in 
maintaining our basic institutions,” Jus- 
tice William Brennan said that Texas 
seemed to be promoting “a subclass of il- 
literates within our boundaries, surely 
adding to the problems and costs of unem- 
ployment, welfare and crime.” 

In dissent, Chief Justice Warren Bur- 
ger hammered away on a major theme of 
the current high court: deference to legis- 
lators. While conceding that the 14th 
Amendment’s guarantee of equal protec- 
tion under the law applies even to those il- 
legally in the country (a seeming paradox 
to many laymen), Burger accused the ma- 
jority of misusing that safeguard. “The 
Constitution,” he said, “does not provide a 
cure for every social ill, nor does it vest 


judges with a mandate to try to remedy | 


every social problem.” 
The ruling’s immediate impact will be 
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| minimal. Although it once claimed other- 


wise, Texas now admits that it can easily 
afford to educate the 20,000 to 30,000 stu- 
dents who would have been excluded— 
about 1% of the school-age population. 
Moreover, few districts outside Texas 
have tried to discriminate against such 
children. Critics fear that the ruling will 
enable illegal aliens to obtain benefits like 
Medicaid and welfare, but that will prob- 
ably not occur. In view of the close court 





vote and the narrowness of the majority 
analysis, any significant extension of last 
week's decision would be a surprise. 
Other decisions last week: 

> In recent years the traditional freedom 
from federal antitrust laws enjoyed by the 
“learned professions” has started to erode, 
with the court striking down anticompeti- 
live pricing practices of lawyers and engi- 
neers, Last week it was the doctors’ turn. 
The court ruled that a fee schedule adopt- 
ed by some Arizona physicians violated 
the Sherman Act even though it set only 
maximums. Wrote Justice John Paul Ste- 
vens: “It may be a masquerade for an 
agreement to fix uniform prices, or it may 
in the future take on that character.” 
Since two court members did not take 
part, the 4-to-3 decision raises some 


| doubts about similar rulings in future | 


cases. Still, the prognosis was for minor | 
relief from painful health-care costs. 

> For the first time, the court ruled that 
mentally retarded patients who have been 
committed to state institutions without 
their consent have a constitutional right 
to safety and freedom of movement plus 
training to help them enjoy these rights. 
The unanimous decision, stemming from 
a case brought by the mother of an occa- 
sionally violent patient in Pennsylvania's 
Pennhurst State School and Hospital, 
Stressed that the rights are not “absolute” 
and must be balanced against factors like 
the protection of other patients. Who 
should do the balancing? A psychiatrist or 
other “qualified professional,” wrote Jus- 
tice Lewis Powell. Since doctors already 
generally decide such matters, the actual 
change in patients’ status may be slight. @ 
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Daydreams of What You'd Rather Be 


ierkegaard once confided to his journal that he would have 

been much happier if he had become a police spy rather 
than a philosopher. Richard Nixon always wanted to be a 
sportswriter. If one considers these fantasies together, they seem 
to have got weirdly crossed. It is Nixon who should have been 
the police spy. On the other hand, Kierkegaard would probably 
have made an extraordinarily depressing sportswriter (Fear and 
Trembling: The Angst of Bucky Dent). 

We have these half-secret old ambitions—to be something 
else, to be someone else, to leap out of the interminable self and 
into another skin, another life. It is usually a brief out-of-body 
phenomenon, the sort of thing that we think when our gaze drifts 
away in the middle of a conversation. Goodbye. The imagination 
floats through a window into the conjectural and finds there a 
kind of bright blue antiself. The spirit stars itself in a brief hy- 
pothesis, an alternative, a private myth. What we imagine at 
such moments can suggest peculiar truths of character. 

One rummages in closets for these revelations. Kierke- 
gaard’s fancy about being a police spy isa 
dark, shiny little item: a melancholic’s im- 
pulse toward sneaking omnipotence, the 
intellectual furtively collaborating with 
state power, committing sins of betrayal 
in police stations in the middle of the 
night. It is not far from another intellectu- 
al’s fantasy: Norman Mailer once pro- 
posed that Eugene McCarthy, the dream- 
boat of the late "60s moderate left, might 
have made an ideal director of the FBI. 
McCarthy agreed. But of course, McCar- 
thy had a sardonic genius for doubling 
back upon his public self and making it 
vanish. He did magic tricks of self-annihi- 
lation. Nixon's imaginary career—whole- 
some, all-American, unimpeachable— 
may suggest both a yearning for blame- 
lessness (what could possibly be tainted in his writing about 
baseball?) and an oblique, pre-emptive identification with an old 
enemy: the press. 

The daydream of an alternative self is a strange, flitting 
thing. This wistful speculation often occurs in summer, when a 
vacation loosens the knot of one’s vocational identity. Why, 
dammit, says the refugee from middle management on his 13th 
day on the lake, why not just stay here all year? Set up as a fish- 
ing guide. Open a lodge. We'll take the savings and . . . The soul 
at odd moments (the third trout, the fourth beer) will make woo- 
zy rushes at the pipe dream. Like a gangster who has cooperated 
with the district attorney, we want a new name and a new career 
and a new house in a different city—and maybe a new nose from 
the D.A.’s cosmetic surgeon. 

Usually, the impulse passes. The car gets packed and pointed 
back toward the old reality. The moment dissolves, like one of 
those instants when one falls irrevocably in love with the face of 
a stranger through the window as the bus pulls away. 

Sometimes, the urge does not vanish. The results are alarm- 
ing. This month Ferdinand Waldo Demara Jr. died. That was 
his final career change. His obituary listed nearly as many meta- 
morphoses as Ovid did. Demara, “the Great Impostor,” spent 
years of his life being successfully and utterly someone else: a 
Trappist monk, a doctor of psychology, a dean of philosophy at a 
small Pennsylvania college, a law student, a surgeon in the Royal 
Canadian Navy, a deputy warden at a prison in Texas. Demara 
took the protean itch and amateur’s gusto, old American traits, 
to new frontiers of pathology and fraud. 














Usually, it is only from the safety of retrospect and an estab- 
lished self that we entertain ourselves with visions of an alterna- 
tive life. The daydreams are an amusement, a release from the 
monotony of what we are, from the life sentence of the mirror. 
The imagination’s pageant of an alternative self is a kind of va- 
cation from one’s fate. Kierkegaard did not really mean he 
should have been a police spy, or Nixon that he should have been 
a sportswriter. The whole mechanism of daydreams of the anti- 
self usually depends upon the fantasy remaining fantasy. Hell is 
answered prayers. God help us if we had actually married that 
girl when we were 21. 

In weak, incoherent minds, the yearning antiself rises up and 
breaks through a wall into actuality. That seems to have hap- 
pened with John W. Hinckley Jr., the young man who shot Ron- 
ald Reagan last year. Since no strong self disciplined his vagrant 
aches and needs, it was his antiself that pulled the trigger. It was 
his nonentity. The antiself is a monster sometimes, a cancer, a 
gnawing hypothesis. 

All of our lives we are accompanied 
vaguely by the selves we might be. Man 
is the only creature that can imagine be- 
ing someone else. The fantasy of being 
someone else is the basis of sympathy, of 
humanity. Daydreams of possibility en- 
large the mind. They are also haunting. 
Around every active mind there always 
hovers an aura of hypothesis and the sub- 
junctive: almost every conscious intellect 
is continuously wandering elsewhere in 
time and space. 

The past 20 years have stimulated the 
antiself. They have encouraged the notion 
of continuous self-renewal—as if the self 
were destined to be an endless series of 
selves. Each one would be better than the 
last, or at least different, which was the 
point: a miracle of transformations, dreams popping into reality 
on fast-forward, life as a hectic multiple exposure. 

For some reason, the more frivolous agitations of the collec- 
tive antiself seem to have calmed down a little. Still, we walk 
around enveloped in it, like figures in the nimbus of their 
own ghosts on a television screen. Everything that we are not 
has a kind of evanescent being within us. We dream, and the 
dream is much of the definition of the true self. Last week Lena 
Horne said that she has always imagined herself being a teach- 
er. Norman Vincent Peale says fervently that he wanted to be a 
salesman—and of course that is, in a sense, what he has always 
been. Opera Singer Grace Bumbry wants to be a professional 
race-car driver. Bill Veeck, former owner of the Chicago White 
Sox, confides the alternate Veeck: a newspaperman. In a “non- 
fiction short story,” Truman Capote wrote that he wanted to be 
a girl. Andy Warhol confesses without hesitation: “I’ve always 
wanted to be an airplane. Nothing more, nothing less. Even 
when I found out that they could crash, I still wanted to be 
an airplane.” 


he antiself has a shadowy, ideal life of its own. It is always 
blessed (the antiself is the Grecian Urn of our personality) 

and yet it subtly matures as it runs a course parallel to our 
actual aging. The Hindu might think that the antiself is a pre- 
monition of the soul's next life. Perhaps. But in the last moment 
of this life, self and antiself may coalesce. It should be their 
parting duet to mutter together: “On the whole, I'd rather be in 
Philadelphia.” —By Lance Morrow 
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Its fullnameis 7 
really the Polaroid 
Amigo 620. But, if you're 4 
going to befriends, just call it 
Amigo. It has a lot of qualities 4 
you'll like \ 
It's the least expensive camera 
that uses Polaroid’s new 600 high 
speed film, the fastest color print film 
made. It’s the same film the Sun Cam- 
eras use, and picks up more detailinless 
light than ordinary color print film. So your 
friends won't get lost in the shadows 
The film is why the Amigo can use a new flash 


that’s less bright, so pictures 
are more flattering. We call NM t 
eo, it “flatter flash.” It's less Ee 
™— expensive than other = ig 
flash bars and the first Polaroid 'S 
one even comes free with the camera. 


You'll like the way the Amigo makes it easy to be 
close friends. Just slide in the manual close-up 
lens, move in as close as two feet, aim and shoot 

And don't worry about your Amigo poop- 
ing out at a party. A fresh battery 
comes in every pack of film 
to give the camera all 

the power it needs. 
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you smiling too 
It's covered by 
Free Smile Insurance Ss Ui 
You can get the details 


f of this free film replacement 
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So get an Amigo and 
make new friends, instantly. 


